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CHAPTER I 
COARSE FISHING 


* Angling has become a sport, an art, a theory, 
a tule of life,” so William Caine in An Angler 
at Large. That angling has become a sport we 
all agree, and it has become the sport of so many 
mote since the Great War. Whether the quiet 
restfulness of it, particularly angling for coarse 
fish, appealed to many who were wounded and 
nursed back to health in country houses to which 
was attached a bit of fishing where they were 
able to pursue the “ contemplative man’s rectea- 
tion”, that they took up angling seriously 
afterwards, or why there has been such a great 
addition to the army of anglers, it is difficult to 
say. During the War and after, many men who 
had no idea of angling had their first taste of it. 
In the grounds of a large residence in which 
many wounded Tommies were looked after, 
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10 COARSE FISHING 

there was a nice lake well stocked with fish, so 
the kindly owner bought some outfits of fishing 
tackle and soon the men were all looking at their 
floats. The owner strolled down to see how 
they were getting on, and coming to one man 
was asked, “ Those little red and white things 
on the line—do they cost much?” ‘“* No— 
why ? ”—“ Cos mine’s sunk ! ” That man needed 
a little instruction before he could enjoy the 
“art of angling ” ! 

That angling és an art, no one will for a moment 
doubt. That is why it appeals to so many; the 
quick eye, the ready hand, the intuition as to 
where the fish are, and so on, are all part of the 
art—and of course, theory plays a considerable 
part too—in fact one may have all sorts of 
theories about fish and fishing and all seem to be 
right at times and all wrong at others. To 
some, but luckily only to a few, is angling a rule 
of life. To those to whom it is so, it must be 
an intolerable obsession, a hobby that is ridden 
to death, and yet it is better to be an enthusiastic 
angler than an enthusiast in some other sports, 
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because the angler is an angler and does some- 
thing whereas in some cases the sportsman—so 
called—is not a sportsman at all but only stands 
still and looks at other people doing the work 
or playing or whatever they call it. But there, 
we do not want to decry other people’s sport— 
we can praise our own without doing that and 
be thankful that we can spend some of our leisure 
time amid peaceful surroundings, in God’s open 
air and under the wide open sky. 


‘“ Where with a fixt eye, and a ready hand, 
He studies first to hook, and then to land 
Some trout, or perch or pike: and having done 
Sits on a bank, and tells how this was won’’.! 


So long ago as the year 1550 a sportsman was 
bewailing the enormous increase in the number 
of anglers. I do not know what he would say 
if he could see the figures of some of our big 
clubs and associations nowadays. What would 
Father Izaak think of the National Federation, 
representing just upon one hundred and twenty 
thousand anglers, and of fishing matches, where 


: Edward Powel’s dedication of The Compleat Angler, 3rd April, 
1650. 


12 COARSE FISHING 
the competitors may be counted by hundreds 
and extend along the banks of river or canal 
for miles? And these clubs are not for men 
exclusively, for we find many ladies in the 
ranks, and winning the prizes too. 

These armies of anglers need a lot of water 
in which they can exercise their skill, and those 
waters must be stocked with fish; so we find 
some of the larger associations setting up their 
own hatcheries for coarse fish in the same way 
as has been done for trout for many years past, 
and with even greater success, as roach and 
similar fishes deposit so many more eggs than 
trout, and the young are not nearly so delicate as 
those of the latter fish. 

Sheets of water are not now looked upon as 
so many dumping grounds for refuse of all 
sorts, as they were years ago. If you have any 
water in the neighbourhood of a large town, 
you need not look upon it as so much waste 
space. Land covered with water is very often 
of more value than land exposed to the air; for 
it can be used to rear fish, either by the owner 
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or by an association or club, to whom he can 
let it. As an example, I know of a small lake— 
not more than ro acres in extent—from which 
every four years are sold about ten thousand 
fish at £9 per thousand. This is without transport 
and the fish are often sent 200 miles away. 
A notable case is that of the Severn Fishery 
Board, which has hired ponds in Worcestershire, 
whence thousands of fish are sent annually 
to all parts of the district in order to keep up 
the stock for local anglers. 

Of course, waters for this purpose must be 
pure. There must be no contamination from 
any source whatever—no factories to pollute, 
no tat washing off adjacent roads, nor even 
drainage from cultivated lands which are 
periodically manured. I have shown elsewhere 
the effect of pollution on fishes. Given pure 
water, fish cultivation is easy. 

Suppose there are no natural ponds in the 
district—there is sure to be some low-lying 
land, through which a little stream runs, and 
which can be hired or purchased very cheaply. 
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Ponds can be dug along the valley on one or 
both sides of the stream, and the water led into 
and out of them by means of regulating sluices. 
The ponds may be of the same size and depth, 
or they may vary in both particulars, so that one 
may put eggs into the shallower ponds, where 
they will hatch quickly, and the fry be more 
comfortable than in deeper ones. I say more 
comfortable, but really fry require shallow ponds, 
as they can swim for very short distances only 
and require to be able to sink to the bottom 
every few minutes to rest. 

The shallow edges of rivers are the natural 
habitat of young fish in the wild state, and 
attificial conditions should approximate as nearly 
as possible to those provided by nature. 

The reason why it is recommended that the 
ponds should be arranged by the side of the 
stream is partly so that the water in each pond 
may be cut off independently of the others, and 
also to prevent the whole system being flooded, 
as it might be if the stream flowed through the 
ponds. There is always this danger. I have 
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known instances of a stream being dug out in 
places to form a succession of ponds, and every- 
thing has gone well fot years, when suddenly 
a tearing flood came down the stream, carrying 
the gratings away and, of course, washing all the 
fish away too. Where the stream runs past 
the ponds it can do so without any damage, 
unless the flood is so great that the whole 
valley is filled with water. 

A few rearing ponds should be attached to 
evety fishery. Once the ponds have been 
constructed there is very little expense in the 
way of upkeep, and a keeper can easily have an 
eye to them every day to see that things are in 
order. To get the young fish, the plan adopted 
may be to net some stock fish and turn them into 
one of the ponds and allow them to shed their 
ova; then empty the pond, take out the stock 

fish, and distribute the ova into some of the other 
ponds. This can be done with nearly all coarse 
fish, but if perch are hatched it must be in a pond 
specially constructed with sand barriers in the 
Place of ordinary gratings, as the young fish are 
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so tiny and so intent on getting away that 
they will get through any ordinary grill, be it of 
the finest perforated zinc. 

For these fish I devised a plan which gave good 
results at small cost. I netted a small piece of 
water with jin. wire netting all round the 
sides and over the top, to keep out rats and 
waterfowl. At the end where it joined the 
main stream I put the netting down to the 
bottom of the water. We netted some perch 
from the stream and put them inthe wire enclosure 
until they had deposited their spawn. Then we 
opened the river end and hustled the perch out 
and closed it again, to keep out all intruders. 
The eggs hatched out in due course, and the 
little fishes swam away through the netting 
when they were so inclined. By this means we 
probably saved 50 or 60 per cent of the 
young ones. 

At the beginning of his angling career the 
novice may not feel inclined to “ go the whole 
hog” by joining a club or association, but wil 
be content by making a start on some quiet wate: 
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either alone or with a friend of some experience, 
where he can “ watch all day the trembling 
quill ”—and what more restful occupation can 
anyone desire ? The coarse fish season commences 
at the beginning of summer, and all through 
the warmest time of the year there is nothing 
more delightful than “ casting lines in hope ”’ that 
some fish—roach, bream, chub, or whatever 
may be in the water—will find in the angler’s 
bait the bonne bouche that it has been looking for 
and give the fisherman a good run before the 
landing-net seals its doom. 

Perhaps the angler is a busy man and can only 
fish for a time in the evenings. Now, thanks to 
the Daylight Saving Bill, one may enjoy long 
evenings by the riverside when sport is at its 
best, when the roach are feeding well in the 
deeps, the dace rising to the fly on the shallows, 
or the perch cruising along by the quay heading, 
seeking what they may devour. 

Perhaps you have never tried it >—if you haven’t 
just go out for a few hours with an ardent 
fisherman and see what it is like, and the odds 
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are that you will enter into his enthusiasm and 
catch his complaint. As an American writer 
said, “ Fishing is a disease and, thank goodness, 
there’s no cure for it.” When you have been 
duly smitten, then you will want more of it. 
You will be asking everyone who has a bit of 
water for permission to fish, or you will join 
a club, not so much for the prizes but that you 
may be able to fish the water the club hires and 
stocks, and so, soon you will be another unit 
in the great army of coarse fishermen. 

We call our fishes “ coarse fish” for want of 
a better term. We cannot call them as in legal 
phraseology “ freshwater fishes other than trout 
and salmon ’”’, that is too cumbersome a title 
for everyday use; nor does the term “ general 
fishes ” appeal to us. The late Mr. A. R. Matthews 
did his best to get us away from the “ coarse fish ” 
idea and invented the term “ general fishes ” ; 
but anglers did not take to the new appellation. 
Coarse fishes they have always been and so let 
them remain. After all, what does it matter >— 
what’s in a name? So long as the bream will 
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take lobworms or chub eat little frogs we shall 
enjoy our “coarse ”’ fishing. 

As to what kind of fishing is most enjoyable, 
we find some men are ardent roach fishermen, 
who will watch the “trembling quill ”’ at every 
opportunity from the beginning to the end of 
evety season: others again will fish in a certain 
district for whatever fish that district produces, 
and will return from their angling, sometimes 
with a basket of roach, at other times with some 
nice perch, at others again with some big bream. 
There are yet other anglers who, perhaps having 
other hobbies in the summer, fish for pike 
throughout the autumn and winter. 

My own programme is: April to June, an 
occasional outing after trout with fly; July, 
August, and September, roach and bream fishing ; 
October and November bring me a day or two 
at the seaside after the whiting and cod; from 
then on to the beginning of March, spinning 
ot live-baiting for pike. I enjoy themall. When 
you are out on a nice day in May, with the soft 
air and the light fleecy clouds overhead; with 
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a little split cane fly rod in your hand and a light 
bag on your back; strolling from pool to pool 
of the little river and watching for the rise of 
a trout; and then the stalk; trying to efface 
yourself in the open where as yet there is not 
so much as a thistle to hide behind; crawling 
up to your fish; sending out a Greenwell’s 
glory or Hare’s ear over the widening rings 
where the trout has just taken a fly; the quick 
rise at your own fly ; the tightened wrist followed 
by the rush of the fish up-stream to the music 
of your reel; the final triumph as you take out 
the hook and put the fish on a bed of grass in 
yout bag; and then on again—another tise, 
another stalk; perhaps this fish will not look 
at your fly, so you put on a different one, and 
pethaps another and another after that, before 
you have finally cajoled that fish into your bag. 
Well, you think there is no sport in the world 
to compare with a spring day’s trout fishing 
with a dry fly? But it is July, your little river 
has shrunk to a mere trickle and the trout are 
exceeding dour. Moreover the meadows are 
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shimmering in the heat, and the flies—bother 
the flies—; no, trout fishing is no pleasure this 
weather. But the roach are beginning to feed 
well and are getting into good condition; so 
you sit in the shade of the old willow tree and 
watch the float as it slowly travels along the 
sutface of the water. Was it a bite? No—vwell, 
try another bait; and so you try, and find that 
catching these roach requires every bit as much 
skill as did your springtime trout, that it requires 
just as keen sight to detect the delicate nibble 
of a big roach as it did to see your fly as it floated 
under the far bank, and when you struck your 
fish, you experience just such a thrill as you 
did when you hooked the trout. Yes, and you 
have tackle so fine that fish must be played with 
the utmost care to bring them to net. 

Perchance you have had a strenuous time in 
business or you have been a bit off colour—then 
take your pleasure by the side of, or on, some 
quiet flowing river where the sport always 
gives you something to do and where the 
unexpected may turn up in the shape of your 
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record roach or your biggest bream. Here 
business worries are soon forgotten; the air 
and sun will soon bring colour into wan faces 
and brace up the whole body as only fresh 
air and sunshine can do. But we need not have 
been worried or ill—if we are in good health 
we shall enjoy our fishing all the more, shall 
be all the keener to outwit that wily old carp 
or get on even terms with those chub that will 
vanish like shadows directly we approach the 
river-side. See, we have some bait in our bag 
that ought to be good medicine for them, and 
we are now going to try it out to see if they or 
we will laugh last. Yes, we may well vote our 
“coatse fishing as being second to none”. 
Sea fishing may be dismissed in a few words— 
at least as far as the kind I get—for there are 
no big skate or bass on the shore where I fish— 
only whiting and cod. The tide is strong and 
one has to use heavy leads to hold the ground. 
You get a bite and reel in—yes, you have two 
10 in. whiting, but you have had no sport. 
The heavy lead prevents such small fish swimming 
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far. Now and again you may get a 7 lb. cod 
which will give you some fun. You have, 
however, had an hour or two by the sea, have 
enjoyed catching what you have caught, and— 
what appeals to many—you have something 
in the bag which will make an excellent meal. 
Moreover it has been a change and has filled 
in the time between the summer angling and 
the winter pike fishing. 

Ah!—the pike! Yes, now we are after some- 
thing. But what of the weather? “ Fancy 
sitting out in a boat on a day like this! Weren’t 
you cold?” Of course you were not cold. 
I have been out on days when the line froze in 
the tod rings and was not cold. Your true pike 
fisherman does not let the weather bother him, 
unless, of course, frost and snow make fishing 
absolutely impossible. 

You are out in the “early days”’. It is only 
mid-November, and the pike not being yet too 
heavy to be active, you spin for them. You are 
ever on the move, casting heré and there, pinning 
your faith on your dace or roach, and you have 
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not been at it long when there is a swirl and 
a tug at the line. You turn your rod on one side, 
so as to strike against the fish and pull the hooks 
home. The fish gives a vigorous kick or two, 
and you know that you are fast in him. Now 
he is off! Ten yards he rushes straight away, 
and now turns and swims round and round. 
Bit by bit you gain on him, and gradually draw 
him in. Now you can see his green side in the 
water, and begin to hazard a guess at his weight. 
He’s off again—not so far this time; so you 
draw him alongside and slip the gaff in his gills. 
Heave ho, and he is in the boat. Where’s the 
priest P Mind the hooks, and bang him on the 
back of the head. Now he is quiet, and you 
force his mouth open with the gag and take out 
the hooks. My word! he had not much chance 
of getting away—one treble in the tongue and 
another in the side of the jaw. Put him on the 
spring balance—12}$ lb. exactly. A nice fish 
for the first. 

And so you go on through the day, and when 
the deepening shadows warn you that it is time 
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to go home, you will feel that you have had a 
proper day’s sport. 

On another day, perhaps, you find that the 
bait you were so keen on does not appeal to 
the pike a little bit. You have been over some 
likely water, but neither spoon, nor phantom, 
not Devon have moved a fin. You are now 
trying a blue wagtail. “Old Ted had some 
good fish with a blue wagtail on this water 
a little while ago, so we'll try it. We can’t do 
worse than we are doing.” So out goes the 
wagtail, cast and cast again, but no luck. What 
was that? Djidn’t I see a yellow gleam in the 
water? Over him again. Yes; he’s got it; 
and a heavy fish too. Down he bores, round the 
boat he goes, and you have a stiff fight; but 
now he’s done and the balance shows him to be 
152lb. Well, if we don’t get another we shall be 
satisfied. But the blue wagtail has not finished yet. 
Another and another, and by the end of the day you 
have four good fish when things looked anything 
but promising. You go home more than satisfied, 
for you have got your fish by sheer sticking to it. 
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It is February. The day is a fairly mild one 
after a sharp frost. As you walked down to the 
lake, the frozen ground crackled beneath your 
feet ; but there’s a slight wind which feels quite 
warm to you after your zo mile motor mn. 
Live-baiting will be best to-day, though we may 
try a spinner if the pike are not well on the feed. 
We start up-wind and fish down the lake, trying 
all the bays as we go. Before long we land 
a small fish that goes back, then an 81b. fash 
comes aboard. 

“ But look there, did you see that splash out 
there? Up with the mooring pole and after 
him. Steady now, or you will frighten him. 
Go on, you cast first, as you saw the fish. Very 
well, and T’ll cast out here. Got him? Good; 
keep your rod up. No, don’t let him get you 
down like that. Can’t get your rod up? Why? 
Let out some more line. If he gets you out 
straight—yes, just as [thought— Move your rod, 
because I’ve gotarun. Look, I keep my rod up 
like this, right over my shoulder, and if he wants 
to run I let him ; but I don’t let him pull the rod 
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down. The rod should always be kept upright, 
so as to get the full benefit of all its play. What 
is the use of a springy rod otherwise ? Now he’s 
exhausted and I’m drawing him in. No, thanks, 
T’ll gaff him myself. He’s 13 lb.; not so big as 
yours, but mine is in the boat while yours is 
still on his own in the water. Don’t rub it in? 
All right .. 

“Look, there’s your float over by the reeds. 
See how it is going along. Watch it and we 
shall learn something. Curious how it has gone 
along close in-shore and round the corner. It 
shows where the fish are lying to-day.” 

We row out and try to get it. I lean over the 
boat, gaff in hand, and get hold of the line under 
the float. There is a swirl, the gaff is nearly 
wrenched out of my hand, and the trace is broken 
through. Now he has gone. What fools we were 
not to have cast another bait over him; he might 
have taken it. Well, we try round the bend and 
one or other of us keeps getting fish. In the end, 
we see the keeper who in the morning has said 
that if we got half a dozen 6 lb. fish we should 
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do well. We showed him his six-pounders 
(they were actually 6 to 8lb.) and a 9, 104, 
12$, and 13 lb. in addition, much to his amazement 
and delight. Did we feel cold? Not a bit of it. 
We had had a lovely day’s sport and drove home 
well contented with ourselves and our day’s 
pike fishing, and so will you often come home. 

You may not always be lucky enough to return 
with a big bag. “It is not in us mortals to 
command success,” but you can do more, you 
can deserve it, and if the day has been one when, 
try as you will, you could not move a fish, you 
will treat the matter quite philosophically and 
say “better luck next time”. 

You may or may not bean “ All round Angler”’, 
but whatever branch of fishing you take up 
you will enjoy it equally as well as any other 
branch, and perhaps, by keeping to the one kind, 
will become very much more proficient in it 
than if you took up all. In any case you will 
agree with Father Izaak— 


‘“‘ The gallant fisher’s life 
It is the best of any.” 


CHAPTER II 
FRESHWATER FISHES 


The Freshwater Fishes of Great Britain may 
be divided into three classes :-— 

1. The Carp Family. | 
z. Predatory Fishes: Pike and Perch. 
3. The Eel. 

The first group consist of fishes with soft- 
rayed fins; they are mostly compressed laterally 
and covered with rather large scales. There 
are over one thousand species distributed 
throughout the world. In Europe various 
species are found everywhere, except in Spain 
and Portugal, but in England we have only a 
dozen different kinds, and of these the two which 
provide most sport for the majority of anglers 
are the roach and bream. Thete are various 
theories as to the place of origin of the family. 
Some naturalists attribute them originally to 


south-east Europe, from the fact that Russia has 
29 
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the greatest number of species. Others contend 
that the original home was in Central Asia, 
atguing the enormous size that some of the 
species, such as the mahseer and Euphrates 
“salmon ”’, attain in that region. Be that as 
it may, there is no doubt that most of the kinds 
we have came to this country when the British 
Isles were part of the continent of Europe, but 
that the carp and barbel were introduced into 
England much later, as they are very local, 
the former being found here and there in lakes 
and the latter only in certain rivers, such as the 
Thames, Trent, and some of the Yorkshire rivers, 
being absent from Scotland and Ireland. 
The British representatives of the Carp family 

are :— 

The Carp (Cyprinus carpio) 

The Crucian Carp (Cyprinus carassius) 

The Barbel (Barbus vulgaris) 

The Roach (Leaciscus rutilus) 

The Rudd (Leuciscus erythropthalmus) 

The Chub (Leaciscus cephalus) 

The Dace (Leuciscus leuciscus) 
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The Tench (Tinea vulgaris) 
The Bream (Abramis brama) 
The Bleak (Leuciscus alburnus) 
The Gudgeon (Gobio fluviatilis) 

The Carp is first mentioned as occurring in 
England in 1496. It is a strong, thick-set fish, 
round of body, which is covered with large 
scales, thirty-five to forty in the lateral line, with 
a single dorsal fin extending for fully one-third 
of the length of the fish, the caudal fin being 
deeply emarginate. The mouth, which is pro- 
tractile and capable of being extended consider- 
ably, has no visible teeth and is furnished with 
four barbels or barbules. Carp grow fairly 
quickly at first, three-year-old fish sometimes 
attaining the length of 12 inches; but after- 
watd they grow very slowly. They have 
been known to live for sixty years and it 
is believed that they sometimes live to be one 
hundred. 

Carp are vegetarians for most of the year, 
but in the autumn they live on whatever nourish- 
ment they can extract from the mud. They 
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hibernate for several months, burying themselves 
completely in the mud. 

The Crucian Carp is deeper in proportion to 
its length than the common Carp and is slightly 
compressed laterally. It has no barbules and the 
caudal fin is square. It rarely exceeds 2 lb. in 
weight and is found in ponds throughout the 
country, where it affords good sport. 

The Barbel has, like the carp, two barbels 
on each side of the mouth. It is a powerful 
fish with a long tapering body, flattened under- 
neath so as to enable the fish to lie close to the 
bottom and resist strong rushes of water. The 
fins are large and strong, and scales smaller 
than in the carp, about sixty along the lateral 
line. It feeds variously on weeds, insects, and 
worms. Barbel spawn at the end of May or 
beginning of June, in fast water running over 
a gravelly bed, the eggs being covered with 
the gravel after the manner of trout. 

The Roach is too well known to need any 
detailed description. It has a greyish green back 
with a blue tinge on the sides, and white body. 
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The pectoral, pelvic, and anal fins are red, and 
the dorsal and caudal reddish brown. Their 
food is the same as the rest of the carp family. 
Roach inhabit the middle reaches of our rivers, 
lower down than the dace and chub, but not 
so low down as the bream. They seem to prefer 
quiet waters with a fairly hard bottom to rushing 
streams on the one hand, or to slow muddy 
waters on the other. They are, however, to be 
found in ponds all over the country. The roach 
inhabits Europe north of the Alps and Pyrenees, 
but it is not found in Ireland, where the rudd 
is called the “roach”. 

The Rudd is a deeper, more thick-set fish than 
the roach and generally of a golden instead of 
silvery colour. ‘The mouth is more oblique 
than in the roach and somewhat larger. The real 
point of difference between the two fish 1s that, 
whereas in the roach the dorsal fin originates 
immediately over the pelvic fin, in the rudd 
it is situated farther back, so that its front rays 
are midway between the pelvic and anal fins. 
The rudd is rather local in England. It is found 
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in Slapton Ley in Devonshire and certain other 
ponds in the south of England but attains its 
greatest abundance in some of the Norfolk 
broads, particularly Barton and Hickling Broads 
and Heigham Sounds, where it is often caught 
up to 3 lb. in weight. 

The Chab is a rounder, more tapering fish 
than the roach or rudd and grows to a much 
greater size, fish up to 7 or 8 lb. having been 
taken in England. It is found chiefly in rivers, 
where it frequents the shade of overhanging 
bushes, lying in shoals near the surface of the 
water in wait for any food that falls to it. It is 
an omnivorous creature, feeding on weeds, 
insects, and small fish. Chub are also found 
in some ponds, in fact my best day’s chub fishing 
was with a fly in a lake in Yorkshire. In some 
districts the old name of this fish, the 
** chavender ”’, still obtains. 

The Dace is a similar fish to the chub but 
rather more slender and graceful, and the head 
is somewhat smaller in proportion to the size 
of the fish. It is brownish or olive green on the 
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back with the sides silvery and belly white; the 
fins are yellowish white, the eye yellow. It is 
found in most English rivers, but does not occur 
in either Scotland or Ireland. The parts of the 
river which it most frequents are the lower 
lengths of trout water, in the pools of which 
it flourishes to such an extent that it leaves very 
little food for the trout. It seldom attains the 
length of 12 inches but is a game little fish, 
affording good sport in hot weather with the 
fly, and when it is in good condition, that is 
in the late summer and autumn, it is excellent 
eating. 

The Zench is found in most suitable waters 
in England, that is to say the water must be 
either still or slow of current, with plenty of 
weeds for the fish to hide in and with a sufficiency 
of mud for the fish to bury itself in during 
spells of severe frost. It is a handsome fish, 
dark olive on the back shading to golden bronze 
on the sides, with large powerful fins, small 
bright eyes, and smooth skin with very small 
scales, and with a small barbel on each side 
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of the mouth. Tench may be caught up to 4 lb. 
in weight and are then good sporting fish, and 
when properly cooked are very palatable. They 
spawn in May and very quickly recover condition. 

The Bream is one of our best known freshwater 
fishes, frequenting as it does most of our slow 
flowing tivers, such as the drains of the fen 
district, the Broads of Norfolk, and ponds and 
canals throughout the country, where it swims 
about in great shoals. It is a handsome fish 
though it has been likened to a pair of bellows. 
With its bronze back and sides, silver belly 
flattened at the sides, and sickle-shaped dorsal 
fin, the bream is a graceful fish—as a visit to 
the Zoo aquarium will prove. In some waters 
bream are apt to become coated with a thick 
slime which makes them disagreeable things 
to handle ; but in waters which are really suited 
to the fish the slime is scarcely present. 

Most naturalists give us two bream, the brown 
and the white, which they put into different 
genera; but I think that this is still a moot 
point. The differences alleged are the throat 
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teeth, a single row in the brown bream and 
double in the white; but I have found double 
rows in the brown fish. Formerly, the naturalists 
described another bream which they called the 
“Pomeranian ”, but this has now been proved 
to be a hybrid—bream and roach. 

The food of bream consists of conferva 
(silkweed), molluscs, worms, and small creatures 
which they extract from the mud. They spawn 
at the end of May or early June, at about the 
same time as roach, and the young fish develop 
in a similar way. They are gregarious and travel 
up and down the rivers or round and round in 
lakes in their search for food. They partially 
hibernate, seeking the deep water in winter and 
in some places completely burying themselves 
in the mud. During the winter they seem to take 
little or no food, at any rate they are not often 
taken by the angler in that period, but they 
often feed well for a short time in February. 

The Bak is a pretty silvery fish, somewhat 
resembling a dace in shape but rarely exceeding 
8 inches in length. It is found in many parts 
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of England but not in Scotland or Ireland. 
Bleak like quick flowing clear streams, where they 
may be seen in summer swimming near the surface 
and darting at the flies. They are of little account 
to the angler except for use as spinning baits 
for pike and trout. 

This is the fish whose scales produce a pigment 
used for coating the interior of glass beads in 
imitation of pearls. The scales are stripped from 
the fish and shaken up in water in rotating 
cylinders to break them up into the finest particles. 
This fine sediment is allowed to settle and the 
water poured off. The residue is mixed with 
an adhesive and is known as “ essence of pearl ”’. 

The Gudgeon is like a mintature barbel in shape, 
mottled grey and brown in colour with a slight 
greenish shade. It is a small fish, rarely reaching 
a length of 7 inches. Gudgeon are essentially 
bottom loving fish, frequenting sandy shallows, 
where they hunt for larve, shrimps, and small 
crustaceans, though, curiously enough, they 
have often been caught on a dry fly. 
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The second group of British freshwater fishes 
includes the Pike (Esox dJucius), the Perch (Perca 
fuviatilis), and the Ruff (Acerina vulgaris). 

The Pike is a well-known fish. It is found 
quite across the temperate zone of both the Old 
and New World. Quite across Europe, except 
Spain and Greece, through Siberia and China, 
the one species extends; but in America there 
are five different species. The New World pike 
range from the tiny brook pickerel to the mighty 
muscalonge of the great lakes. Apparently, 
from this fact, America is the original home of 
the pike, which made its way to Asia by way 
of Alaska. Pike are entirely carnivorous; the 
young fish eat snails, worms, insects, and any 
fish small enough to pass down their gullets. 
The older fish live almost entirely on other fishes, 
though they have been known to eat young 
ducks, and I have even known one to swallow 
a pheasant that fell into the river on being shot. 

A long figure as its name implies, with both 
dorsal and anal fins exactly opposite each other 
and close to the caudal, the pike is built for swift 
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rushing through the water. His green body 
exactly matches the colour of the weeds among 
which he hides, and the deception is further 
increased by the marking on his sides, which 
make him invisible to the shoals of roach 
innocently playing in the water above. A sudden 
rush—a flight of roach in all directions, and all 
is still; but one poor little fish is writhing in 
the pike’s jaws. A nip to quiet it and the roach 
is taken into the mouth but is not immediately 
swallowed ; in fact it is not actually swallowed 
at all. There is no effort of swallowing on the 
part of the pike and it is the movement of the 
victim itself which sends it down the pike’s 
throat. 

Open a pike’s mouth and examine it closely— 
you will find on the lower jaw several large teeth 
well adapted for holding a struggling fish. Inside 
the mouth there are teeth everywhere—on the 
tongue and on the top and sides of the roof 
of the mouth, and all pointing backwards, 
some of them hinged to faciliate the passage 
of the food. Even on the inside of the gills 
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there are teeth. When a small fish is taken into 
the mouth this is what happens: It kicks, 
but the kick is against the teeth, so that its 
movements in that direction are stopped. It 
kicks again and slides down over the sloping 
teeth, till after a few struggles it forces itself 
round and goes head first down the pike’s throat. 

We have said that the colour of the pike is 
green, but it can vary its hue according to the 
colour of the background against which it rests. 
I once saw a pike dart out from a deep hole 
under the bank of a river and lie on a gravelly 
shallow where its dark colour made it a most 
conspicuous object. I went to look for it shortly 
afterwards and could not see it, and it was only 
its shadow on the gravel that betrayed its presence, 
so altered was its colour. 

Another point about the colouring of the pike 
which does not seem to have been generally 
noticed is this. In young fish up to 2 or 2¢$ lb. 
weight the lighter markings on its sides are 
attanged more or less in transverse bars; but 


as the pike grows, these markings gradually 
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become arranged longitudinally, and the aspect 
of the fish is altered accordingly. This is clearly 
shown in the illustration facing page 98. 

The rate at which pike grow depends on two 
things, food supply, and oxygen. Given ample 
supplies of both these the rate of growth is 
about: First year, 3 inches; second year, 
tt lb.; third year, 24 1b.; fourth year, 34 lb.; 
fifth year, 44]b.; sixth year, 6 lb.; seventh year, 
9 lb.; eighth year, 12 Ib. In some well oxygenated 
waters with abundant food the weights may be 
more than this, while in stagnant water, especially 
if there be any pollution, the growth will be 
considerably less, whatever the food supply. In 
support of this I give the weights and ages of 
three pike which I caught within two or three 
weeks of each other from three different waters : 

4 lb., from a pond. Age 12 years. 
10% lb., from a river. Age 11 years. 
164 lb., from a lake. Age tro years. 

The pond was polluted somewhat from 
adjacent farm buildings; the river was a slow 
tidal one; and the lake was beautiful water, 
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fed partly by springs and partly by a small 
quick running brook. Apparently food is 
not everything for the full development of 
the body in fishes as in other creatures. Fresh 
air is a great factor, in fact it is of even more 
importance to fishes because they are more tied 
to a patticular spot and pollution of the water 
may happen quickly and the fish all be killed 
before they can get away to purer water. 

The Perch is one of our most beautiful fresh- 
water fishes both in form and colouring. Solidly 
built, with arched back bearing two dorsal fins, 
the front one armed with sharp spines, he looks 
a fighter, more particularly when his colouring 
is fully developed. The back is generally a dark 
green graduating into a lighter green and golden 
sides, with the belly pure white, and along the 
sides are five dark bars. These, with the brilliant 
ted of the lower fins, give the perch quite a 
military appearance. The mouth is large and 
furnished with teeth in the jaws and on the 
palate. 

Perch are most difficult fish to see in the water 
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owing to their protective colouring. Just as 
the stripes of the tiger enable it to merge with 
the background, so do the perch’s barred sides, 
with the alternate lines of black and bronze, act 
as an effective camouflage. Why a fish with the 
character of the perch should have this protection 
it is difficult to understand, since these fish either 
swim in shoals, devouring everything as they 
go along, or else hunt in couples. 

Perch are found in lakes and the slower 
running parts of our rivers as far north as the 
middle of Scotland. They are almost entirely 
carnivorous, feeding on any living creature 
that crawls or swims—worms, insect larve, 
molluscs, and the fry of other fishes or even its 
own species. Being such omnivorous feeders, 
perch afford excellent sport for the angler and 
are most excellent table fish, when properly 
cooked. 

The Raff or Pope is similiar in general outline 
to the perch but has a single dorsal fin instead 
of two, and is spotted or mottled like a gudgeon 
instead of being striped. In fact the French 
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call it perche goujonniére. It is a small fish, generally 
running about 5 or 6 inches long. The largest 
specimen I have seen weighed 34 oz. 

The e/ differs from our other freshwater 
fishes in that it has no pelvic fins. Most fishes 
are built on the same general principle of back- 
bone, arms, and legs, adopted by nature in 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes; but the 
eel is apodal, ¢.e. without feet. At one time, 
naturalists thought that there were three species 
of eels—the sharp-nosed, the broad-nosed, and 
the snig; but now I think they are agreed that 
these are merely variations due to sex and 
development. As everyone knows, eels are 
snake-like creatures with long smooth bodies, 
and are found in almost every piece of fresh water 
in the country. A full description of the eel is 
given in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER III 
LIFE HISTORY 


The reproduction of fishes is by means of 
eggs, or toe, from the female, which are fertilized, 
after extrusion, by the milt of the male. Coarse 
fish spawn in the spring: dace in April, roach 
and bream at the end of May, carp and tench 
a little later. The eggs are deposited on the 
weeds at the water’s edge and hatch out in from 
sixteen to twenty-one days according to the 
temperature of the water. The quantity of eggs 
in these fish is enormous, a large carp producing 
as many aS 2,000,000 each year, while roach 
and bream deposit from 100,000 upward 
according to their size. 

From my own observation of the spawning 
and hatching of roach I give the following 
experience. Observing some roach spawning 
one day in a dyke, where none had been seen 
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was gathered and placed in a large aquarium. 
The wrack floated on the surface for some days, 
and then one day a water bailiff said, “‘ The spawn 
will be all right now. It has all gone down ” ; 
and on looking at my aquarium two days later 
I found that it had gone down in that as well. 
From subsequent observations it appears that 
the time of the spawning of roach and bream 
synchronizes with the time at which the dead 
weeds and other stuff at the sides of the river 
sink to the bottom of the water as they do early 
in June. 

After a few days little black spots appeared 
in the eggs. These were the future eyes of the 
fish. Then gradual changes occurred, leading 
up to fish-like forms coiled up in the eggs. 
These were never still but every second or so 
they gave a kick until, on the sixteenth day, some 
of the shells burst and the little fishes were seen 
trying to swim in the aquarium. On the 
seventeenth day most of the fishes hatched 
out, the remainder on the eighteenth day. But 
they were not fishes yet—only larval forms. 
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The eyes were well developed, but there was only 
the merest aperture where the mouth would 
eventually be. There were no scales as yet, and 
what would later on become fins was a filmy 
fringe round the posterior end. The mouth was 
only used for breathing, because a sac under the 
throat supplied the nourishment necessary for 
life and development. The next thing to grow 
was a scale, one on each side on the lateral line, 
followed by others behind and before, and by 
yet more, above and below, till the whole body 
was covered with a protective armourt. 

At five weeks the fins began to take definite 
shape, and the sac having been all absorbed, 
the little fishes began to feed on the smaller 
water-fleas in the aquarium. They now no longer 
tried to swim; at first, they would wriggle up 
to near the top of the water and then gradually 
sink, as if exhausted, to the bottom again; 
but now they were able to swim, and it was 
noticed that the gregarious habit was being 
formed. Except when they were feeding, they 
began to gather together in little shoals, and 
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in another week they hung together in lots of 
ten or a dozen. By mid-July they were perfect 
little fishes, the mouth and gills fully developed, 
their bodies covered with scales, and their fins 
assuming their proper shape, travelling in company 
as did their parents before them, and able to 
fend for themselves. All these things they 
performed by instinct, without any teaching by 
their parents; they had no opportunity to 
imitate the ways of their elders, for all this time 
they were by themselves, in a free state, living 
in their little bays at the river’s edge or on any 
shallow, while the bigger fish were far away at 
the bottom of the deep pools, oblivious of their 
existence. 

The early days of all the Cyprinide are on much 
the same lines. I am convinced that nearly all 
their eggs hatch out in much less time than is 
generally supposed and that the little fishes 
develop at a correspondingly quicker rate. 
Look along the edges of a river on a still evening 
in July and you should be able to see myriads 
of little fishes disporting themselves. If they 
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are not there something is wrong; either 
wildfowl have eaten up all the spawn or the river 
has been polluted so that the young fishes or 
their food have been killed. If all has gone well, 
by the end of the summer myriads of little fishes 
will have gone down into the deeper waters 
to join their elders and to grow into specimens 
that will rejoice the heart of the angler. 

By this time the plankton! of the river will 
have disappeared, and the fishes no longer live 
on water-fleas and other creatures, but find their 
food in the mud at the bottom. If you pull out 
the mouth of a roach, bream, or carp you will 
see that it forms a long tunnel sloping downwards 
from back to front, and if you could see the fish 
in the autumn you would find them taking in 
great mouthfuls of mud and blowing these 
out again, evidently retaining on their gillrakers 
such particles as will nourish them. You will 
notice, too, that the mouths of all these fishes 
are devoid of teeth. These are situated in the 
throat and ate two beautiful dentures with 
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varying cusps, according to the species. If you 
wish to see them you may easily do so. Cut off 
the head of the fish and you will find a hard 
lump in the lower part just behind the jaws. 
Cut this out and boil it till all the flesh comes off, 
and you will be surprised at the beauty of the 
teeth. 

Most authors on fishes omit to say anything 
about how the throat teeth work, but some 
make a shot at a venture and say that they grind 
against a hard plate at the base of the skull. 
Again, in all the photographs that I have seen 
the two plates of teeth are shown as being wide 
apatt and generally upside down. Careful 
examination of several fishes, has convinced 
me that the teeth do not grind against a hard 
plate for the simple reason that there is no hard 
plate above them, the teeth are situated too far 
back to come into contact with the base of the 
skull and are immediately below the first vertebra. 
Moreover the teeth interlock, one set with the 
other, after the manner of the cutters in a mincing 
machine—in fact that is what they are, real little 
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mincing machines. One of the photographs 
here reproduced shows the plates with the teeth 
interlocked, and the other with them open. 

When you are dissecting you may as well open 
up the abdomen and, pushing aside the intestines, 
remove the swim bladder. This is a wonderful 
provision of nature to render the fish buoyant 
and to allow it to swim vertically in the water 
or to rise and sink at will. You will have noticed 
the gills, those arrangements of tissue fixed by 
one edge to the branchial arch and so arranged 
that water taken in at the mouth flows over them. 
The oxygen in the water is absorbed by the minute 
blood-vessels of the gills and mixed with the 
blood, to be pumped by the heart to every part 
of the fish’s body. 

The life history of the pike is similar to that 
of the Cyprinidae, except that at the end of March 
pike leave the deep waters of lakes and rivers 
and work their way on to suitable shallows 
ot up into small streams and ditches where, 
in April, they will deposit their spawn. The 
little fish hatch out in due course and feed on 
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small creatures in the dykes for about a year, 
when they make their way to the larger waters. 

Perch spawn in shallow water and their eggs 
ate bound together by a gelatinous substance 
into a long band. The spawn of small perch 
is like a wristlet, but that of the larger fish is in 
long masses which, when first deposited, look 
like lace but afterwards become mote transparent 
as the eggs develop. The young perch feed on 
minute creatures at first, but are soon able to 
swallow the little roach on the shallows around 
them. It is interesting to watch a couple of perch 
rounding up a shoal of small fry. They go round 
the edges of the shoal like shepherd dogs keeping 
a flock of sheep together, till the shoal is driven 
into a bay. Then there is a quick dart by one 
or other of the perch, and a small fish the less ; 
and so the perch go on till they have eaten 
them all. 

The spawning of the eel is one of nature’s 
wonder stories, and it is one which had puzzled 
naturalists and anglers till quite recently. Even 
now it is surprising to find many people who 
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do not believe the true story but who still main- 
tain that eels spawn in the estuaries of our rivers, 
even asserting that if eels are opened in the 
autumn small thread-like creatures will be found 
in them, which must be young eels. Even the 
great migration of elvers in such rivers as the 
Severn does not alter their opinion. 

In 1862 David Cairncross published a book 
called Zhe Origin of the Silver Eel, in which he 
asserted that, having studied the history and 
habits of the freshwater eel for over sixty years, 
he was convinced that “‘the progenitor of the 
silver eel is a small beetle”. This interesting 
theory, however, did not meet with universal 
acceptance by naturalists, and in 1863 Pennell 
admitted that he did not know anything of the 
spawning of eels. He stated that they descend 
the rivers in the autumn, but what became of 
them afterwards he did not know. 

In 1880 Buckland referred to the autumn 
migration but not to the purpose of that migra- 
tion, and in the same book he described a creature, 
“the remaining species of the eel family—the 
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Anglesea Mortis” (Leptocephalus morrisii), as 
a small tiband-shaped fish of extremely delicate 
texture, being quite transparent, 5 to 6 inches 
long and inch thick, and deduced from the 
writings of Couch that it was a deep-sea 
creature. 

In 1864 an American naturalist named Gill 
had, on anatomical grounds, pronounced this 
Leptocephalus to be the larva of the eel; but 
it was not till 1886 that a French naturalist, 
Ives Delage, was able to prove that such was 
the case. It was, however, left to the Danish 
naturalist, Johannes Schmidt, to work out the 
complete life history of the eel. In 1904 he 
searched for eel larve in the ship Tor all along 
the western shores of Europe, and found the 
Leptocephalus first off the Faroe Islands, more 
of them off the English Channel, and more still 
off the Bay of Biscay. In 1906 Schmidt again 
explored the edge of ‘the Atlantic basin and 
found a considerable number of larve, and he 
noted that the larger ones were nearer the shore. 
He next secured the services of vessels going 
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across the Atlantic, to obtain specimens of 
Leptocephalus from different points, on which 
he formed the opinion that the eels bred in deep 
water in the southern part of the North Atlantic. 
After the War he searched further and found 
that the Leptocephali were smallest on the north 
side of the Sargasso Sea. That means that the 
eels of our rivers have to travel 3,000 miles 
to reach their spawning ground. 

In 1922 Schmidt published a time-table of 
the young eels’ growth and distance of travel. 
At the end of their first year the larve have 
grown to a length of 2 inches. At the end 
of their second year they have attained 3 inches, 
and have reached the shores of Europe. 
There they pass into the elver stage, becoming 
gradually compressed from each end towards 
the middle, till they become the same shape 
as their parents. But they still remain transparent, 
in what is known as the “glass eel” stage, 
afterward becoming pigmented, and then they 
run up the rivers, in which they will spend four 
to six years. At the same time as he made his 
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discovety of the breeding place of the European 
eel, Schmidt found that the Sargasso Sea was 
also the cradle of the American eel. The larva 
of this has only 2,000 miles to travel to reach 
the rivers, and nature has ordained that the 
American eel shall take a year less to go 
through its metamorphoses than its European 
cousin. 

In June the elvers go up the Severn in 
tremendous quantities, and a great many men 
are employed in the elver fishing. Sometimes 
these men catch a hundredweight each in a night, 
and as 1,400 elvers go to a pound weight, one 
can imagine what an enormous quantity comes 
up this river. Some of the elvers are kept alive 
and forwarded, in specially constructed tanks, 
to various European countries for stocking 
their rivers. 

Arrived in the river, the young eel makes its 
way up-stream, surmounting almost any obstacle 
in its endeavour to reach a water which will 
suit it for the next four or five years. It wriggles 
through any little hole in a lock gate, up the 
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water by the side of a sluice or fall, and overland 
at night to other waters, so that eels are found 
in most of our rivers where the current is not 
too swift, and in almost every pond in the 
countryside. How they get to the ponds is 
a mystery. Eels have been reported as having 
been found occasionally in grass at a distance 
from water, but to stock every pond where they 
are would entail a regular procession of elvers 
to them and a similar migration back again to 
the rivers on the part of mature eels. This is 
another mystery of the eel which has not yet 
been satisfactorily solved. Some of the old 
naturalists had extraordinary theories to account 
for the process, one of the most amusing being 
that the eels climbed up the branches of trees 
that overhung the river and progressed arboreally 
until they reached a tree overhanging a pond, 
when they dropped off the branches into it; 
but we find eels in ponds a long way away from 
rivers and with no convenient intervening trees 
for them to use for such acrobatic feats. It is 
also related that a Frenchman who found some 
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eels in his garden vowed that they were after 
his red currants | 

The eel is equipped with gills which are covered 
with skin under which a considerable quantity 
of water can be retained. This keeps the breathing 
apparatus moist for a long time. When you have 
caught an eel, put it on the ground and see how 
it distends these pouches. Evidently this provision 
is fora purpose. Then, again, the skin of the eel 
is continued over the eyes, evidently to protect 
those organs from injury. Frank Buckland 
calls this the eel’s spectacles. But it does not 
appear that this protection is necessary while 
the fish is in the water, for other fishes that 
burrow in the mud have naked eyes. Perhaps 
this has also something to do with overland 
travel. 

After living for five or six years in fresh water 
eels migrate to the sea. Gradually they change 
their dress from the olive green and yellow, 
which they assumed when they came up the 
tivers, for a more silvery one, their eyes become 
larger, and generally they become more like 
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sea fishes. During their descent of the rivers, 
eels ate caught in great quantities by means 
of eel-bucks at weirs, traps at mills, and nets 
set across the river in other places. Down to 
the sea they go in vast numbers every autumn, 
mostly on dark, stormy nights. They are never 
seen again. Evidently they pick up the Gulf 
Stream and, guided by its warmer waters, press 
on to their spawning ground in the Sargasso 
Sea. What becomes of them afterwards no one 
knows, but they have completed their life cycle 
and a wonderful nature story it is. 

This migration of elvers from the sea and 
of eels back again has been turned to commercial 
account in Holland. Near the sea coast is a 
large lake, behind which runs a canal. When 
the elvers are due to arrive an opening is made 
between lake and sea. At the same time, water 
is allowed to flow in from the canal and out 
through the opening into the sea, thus forming 
a miniature estuary, along which straw bands 
are placed for the elvers to wriggle in by. When 
sufficient elvers have entered, the openings 
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are filled in, and each autumn the reverse process 
is gone through. Sea water is admitted to a 
corner of the lake to attract the mature eels, 
which are ready to migrate, to that spot where 
they are easily caught for market, these eels 
being in the best condition and fetching the 
highest price. If anyone could find a suitable 
water and do this in England, he would soon 
make a fortune. 

If Aristotle had had a microscope, the reading 
of the life history of fishes from their scales 
would not be the new thing that it is; for 
2,000 years ago he wrote: “The age of 
a scaly fish may be told by the size and hardness 
of the scales.” Aristotle evidently recognized 
the fact that fish of the same species have the 
same number of scales whether they be large 
or small; in other words if a bream of a pound 
in weight has fifty scales along the lateral line, 
a bream of 10 pounds will have no more, the 
scales growing as the fish grows, not only in 
superficial area but in thickness, and not increasing 
in number with the increased size of the fish. 
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No other naturalist seems to have noticed this 
until 1696, when Anthony van Leuwenhoek, by 
the aid of a crude form of microscope, found 
that the scales of a carp were formed by successive 
layers, each new layer being larger than that 
of the previous year. Like many people in 
advance of his time, he was jeered at for his 
pains. 

Leuwenhoek was wrong in his deduction 
that the scale layers were in strata over, or rather 
under, previous strata and that each successive 
layer was larger than the previous one. I have 
looked at hundreds of fish scales of all kinds 
and thought the same, in fact I verily believe 
that most microscopists make the same mistake. 
It seems such a natural conclusion—a scale 
becomes larger and thicker, therefore the new 
growth must grow not only round the edges to 
give greater area but also under the scale to give 
increased thickness and strength. It was not 
until a friend, who is a much more expert micro- 
scopist than I am, gave me a section across the 
scale of a roach to show the hook which holds 
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it in position in a pocket in the skin, that I saw 
exactly how the scale did grow. There is a 
growth on the underside to stiffen the scale and 
increase its thickness, but this growth is not con- 
tinuous throughout the whole surface of the scale. 

To hark back. Leuwenhoek’s discovery lay 
dormant till 1899, when a German naturalist 
investigated the growth of carp by the rings on 
their scales. Later, about 1904, Mr. W. L. Calder- 
wood gave an account in his Life of the Salmon 
of the results of investigations carried out by 
Mr. H. W. Johnston. These attracted the 
attention of Mr. J. Arthur Hutton, who examined 
scales of Wye salmon and arranged with the 
authorities at Manchester University that one 
of the students there should further study and 
investigate the life history of salmon, as shown 
by their scales. In 1910 the work was entrusted 
to Miss Philippa Esdail, and during that year 
the scales of 500 fish were examined, and a 
teport of the work by Mr. Hutton was 
published in The Salmon and Trout Magazine 
for September, 1911. 
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In 1912 the matter was considered to be of 
such importance that the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries took it up and decided (1) “ That 
the method of age-determination by examination 
of salmon scales should be methodically tested 
to determine whether and to what extent it 
might be regarded as a scientific method capable 
of exact usage”’; and (2) “To determine and 
demonstrate to what degree these methods are 
capable of giving practical results’. The results 
of these investigations were published in a 
foolscap volume of which 110 pages are 
devoted to the salmon and twenty pages to 
the smelt, with many illustrations of scales 
from fishes of different ages, and it is in- 
teresting to know that the employment of 
scales for ascertaining the age of fishes has now 
been reduced to an exact science. It is now 
known that the growth of a fish is periodic 
and is directly affected by temperature and feed- 
ing; that the ridges in the scales are further 
apart and concentric in the summer when growth 
is rapid owing to abundant food; that the 
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ridges are closer together, and frequently do not 
extend to the posterior part of the scale, in winter, 
owing to the growth being less; and that the 
effects of spawning are shown by erosion of the 
scale and consequent dark line in the scale, at 
the period when this takes place. 

Scales are formed first on the median line of 
a fish below the dorsal fin and gradually spread 
forward and backward along that line, and then 
on either side of it above and below, till the 
fish is completely covered. 

The scales are of very nearly the same shape 
over the surface of the fish except that at the 
tail they vary slightly to conform to the curve 
of the body. Along the lateral line, the scales 
ate provided with a tube opening on the out- 
side behind and communicating in front with 
a canal which contains sense organs. These 
sense organs, according to Dr. Tate Regan, 
ate probably concerned with the perception 
of movements in the water. They may also 
detect changes of temperature and the presence 
of pollution. 
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A scale consists chiefly of lime, and the upper 
layer is similar to the enamel of human teeth. 
As the scale grows, the lower layer, which 
consists of thin plates, gradually increases in size 
and thickness, and while this is taking place 
the upper layer grows in extent only by addition 
to its margin. The whole scale of a fish, no 
matter how loosely it may seem to adhere to 
it, is covered by a layer of skin. Scales are really 
fixed in pockets in the skin, in some cases by 
means of hooks at the front end. 

Scales vary in form according to the species 
of fish. Pike, carp, roach, bream, and others 
of the Carp family have round, more or 
less lobed scales; while those of the perch 
have the posterior edges terminating in little 
spines. 

It has been thought that the scales on fishes 
originally bore some relationship to the number 
of vertebre and the arrangement of the muscles 
or flakes of flesh. 

Scales are a wonderful provision of nature. 
Not only do they afford the fish protection from 
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injury in a way that does not impair the free 
movements of the body and ensure a smooth 
surface which enables the fish to swim easily 
through the water, but, by forming a mirror 
which reflects objects in the vicinity, they help 
to conceal the fish. It is not generally known 
that eels have scales, because they are covered 
with a thicker skin than in most fishes; but the 
scale of the eel is a beautiful object, the layers 
being edged by a succession of cells like little 
beads. 

In addition to the armour of scales most fishes 
have an outer coating of slime which renders 
them waterproof. As a matter of fact, though 
fishes live in water, the water never touches their 
bodies owing to this provision. 

The illustrations facing pages 62 and 66 depict 
the scales of various freshwater fishes. One of 
them shows a section of a scale from a roach 
which clearly demonstrates the hook which holds 
it in its place in the skin of the fish. 

The sight of fishes is very keen. The quick- 
ness with which some fish will dart through 
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the water at their prey shows that their sight is 
excellent within the water—and perhaps the way 
in which they stop short of an artificial fly shows 
it even better. What they can see of objects 
above the surface of the water is more or less a 
matter of conjecture. From various experiments 
that have been made by different naturalists, 
from time to time, the general conclusion is that 
the field of vision is restricted so that fishes can 
only see objects above water within a certain 
radius. There is no doubt that fish can see 
in the dark. Whether they ever sleep is another 
problem. Their eyes have no lids to them, so 
that if they do sleep they do so with both eyes 
open. 

Hearing, as we understand it, is more or less 
unknown to fishes. Fishes apparently fee/ sound 
rather than hear it. You may fire a gun near a 
fish without its taking any notice; but if you 
stamp your foot on the bank or do anything that 
will cause a vibration in the water, the fish is 
frightened immediately. The ear in fishes is 
really a balancing organ more than a hearing one. 
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The sense of smell is probably dull, but that 
of taste very acute. A trout will rush at a 
formalined bait and take it into its mouth, but 
will blow it out immediately it tastes it. 
Evidently it could not smell the formalin but 
could taste it. 

To what degree fishes feel pain we do not 
know. It is generally believed that, as they are 
cold-blooded animals, their sense of feeling is 
low ; but this does not by any means follow. 
Animals may be very low in the scale of life, 
yet their nervous system may be so _ highly 
developed that they must be extremely sensitive. 
All animals, cold-blooded or otherwise, have 
feeling. The sense is given them so that they 
know what pain is, in order that they may escape 
from any danger that threatens to cause them 
pain. The term “ cold-blooded” is often very 
loosely used. Fishes may be cold-blooded in 
winter, but they are not so in summer. The 
blood temperature of most fishes is two or three 
degrees higher than that of the water, so that in 
the height of summer the blood temperature of 
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a roach may be 68° or 70° Fahr., while in winter 
it may drop down to just above freezing point. 
Some fishes can endure extremely low tempera- 
tures. They may be frozen in a solid block of 
ice for days, and when the thaw comes they will 
swim away, apparently none the worse for the 
experience, 

Fishes, like other creatures, are subject to the 
“ills that flesh is heir to”’. Occasionally they 
suffer from an epidemic such as saprolegnia or 
furunculosis which plays such havoc in some 
seasons with salmon. I believe that saprolegnia 
is often caused by the protective mucus having 
been rubbed off the scales, leaving them exposed 
to the attack of the microbe. One sees it in fish 
that have been transported in cans, where they 
have got rubbed on a journey. But what fish 
suffer from most is parasites ; every fish has some, 
either internal or external ; tape or other internal 
worms in some ; argu/us or some sort of lice on 
others ; even the lordly salmon is not free but 
has lice on his sides and maggots in his gill. 
The worst sufferer among our coarse fishes is 
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undoubtedly the bream, I examined five bream 
from one water and four of them had tape worm. 
One fish of 2} lb, had a worm 14 inches long, 
§ inch wide, and } inch thick, while another 
fish had four from 3 to 6 inches in length. This 
tapeworm 1s not an adult but is the larval form 
of Ligue, 1 cannot find that the adult form 
has been discovered nor do I think that the 
intermediary host has been found. The effect 
on the fish 1s that they are generally very thin and 
unhealthy looking, and in some waters the coating 
of slime is very thick, 


CyHaprer IV 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


What was the first implement used by man for 
the capture of fishes? Looking at the backward 
races of mankind, one sees the Papuans, Fijians, 
and other nations low down in the scale of 
civilization, using spears; the Maoris of New 
Zealand making spoon-baits of wood lined with 
pearl shell and with bone hooks, the wood often 
elaborately carved ; and Arabs using nets. One 
might argue from this that this was the order 
in which these implements were invented. 
After reading Mr. W. Radcliffe’s interesting book 
on Lishing from the Earliest Times one must agtee 
that such a deduction is possible, as he came to 
the conclusion that the spear was palzolithic 
and the hook neolithic; that originally man 
scooped out the fishes from shallow pools with his 
hands, but for deeper water he introduced 


something which gave him a longer reach, and 
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that thus came first a sharpened piece of wood or 
simple spear of some kind, then a barbed spear, 
afterwards a bident and a trident, leading up to 
the spear harpoon of recent years. 

The evolution of the hook is most interesting. 
First, a gorge sharpened at both ends and 
fastened at the middle to a line as still used in 
some places for sniggling eels, but used probably 
in the first instance by the hunter and later 
adopted for the capture of fish. Second, a 
spike set obliquely at the end of a pliant shaft. 
Third, a plain hook. Fourth, a barbed hook. 
It is all very interesting. Evidently, in the first 
instance, the mind of man only went so far as 
having something which would carry a bait but 
could be easily swallowed by the fish. He had 
hot yet thought of catching the fish by the mouth 
—the bait must be taken quite down by the fish ; 
but it was a great thought that, of tying a string 
to the middle of the needle so as to get a central 
pull on it and cause it to be transfixed in the 
gullet of the fish. 

The second thought, that of fixing a spike 
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obliquely on a shaft, was a great advance. The 
point, facing backwards as it were, was to be 
driven home into any part of the fish within the 
mouth. The principle of the modern fish hook 
was evolved, in fact it was a fish hook in embryo. 
The next step was an easy one and consisted in 
bending some material or fashioning it into a 
semicircle or perhaps finding some object such 
as the horn of an animal which was already 
circular in form, cutting a section from it and 
using as much of the circle as was considered 
necessary for the desired object. The great 
objection to all these various forms was that they 
did not always hold the fish, which often got 
off the hooks, and so the shafts behind the point 
were notched and in this way we get the barbed 
fish hook. This exists at the present day in 
spite of various attempts at making barbless 
hooks that should hold the fish as well as a 
barbed one but could be temoved without 
injuring it. 

Early fishing rods were merely small branches 
cut from the nearest tree, or a length of cane, to 
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the end of which the line was attached. Rings 
there were none till it was found desirable to 
have a line longer than the rod. Then a ring 
was fixed to the tip of the rod, and the line, 
threaded through this, passed under the hand 
of the angler and was allowed to trail along 
the ground; hence the term “running line”. 
Some anglers gathered the loose line in coils in 
their hands, others again had a kind of cleat on 
the butt end of the rod, round which the line 
was coiled; but owing to the difficulty of 
paying out the line, when a fish made a sudden 
rush, this was soon abandoned in favour of a 
wheel or pirn with a handle to turn it to wind in 
the line. With the fixed reel it was found more 
convenient to have rings fitted throughout the 
length of the rod, and so we get the beginning 
of the rod with rings and the reel with line as we 
use them at the present day. Crude as the 
implements were they served our forefathers 
very well, and it was not until quite recent times 
that we have seen the rod evolve through its 
stages of ash, hickory, lancewood, and greenheart 
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to the present beautiful tools of split cane made 
from six sections of bamboo, glued together with 
a waterproof cement, fitted with tings which 
are lined with porcelain or agate, and all 
the refinements of cork grips, lock joints, and 
sO On. 

The reel, too, has seen some wonderful changes 
from the wheel of early days, which was fixed to 
the rod by a bolt passing through the butt, with 
a nut on the end to keep it in place. Now all 
reels are fitted with “ scoops ” which in America 
are made to a standard size so that any reel will 
fit any rod—a feature that our English 
manufacturers would do well to copy. At 
first reels were made merely for the purpose of 
carrying the spare line. As fish became more 
shy and it was necessary to fish further away, 
one cast first from the coil, either held in the 
hand or laid on the ground or floor of a boat. 
Then came the free running reel from which the 
line could be cast direct. The trouble with this 
method was that the reel, being heavy in the 
barrel, ran on after the line had ceased to travel 
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out and, consequently, overruns were frequent 
unless the reel was well under the control of the 
finger. Barrels were made lighter so that there 
was less inertia to overcome in starting them, 
drags were invented and all sorts of gadgets to 
control the run of the drum; but the best reels 
to-day in the hands of expert anglers are those 
that have light drums, very free running, 
controlled by the most sensitive of all brakes— 
one’s finger. It may take a little practice to 
master thoroughly such a reel as the “ Aerial ”’, 
but when once one has got the hang of it, it is 
delightful to fish with. For the man who fishes 
only occasionally and cannot bother to learn to 
cast from this type of reel there is a new thing— 
the “ Easicast ”—which has a finger over which 
the line runs and, in doing so, presses it down and 
removes a brake from the drum. As the line 
slows down, its pressure on the finger becomes 
less and so the brake comes into action again and 
effectually prevents any overrun. The latest 
development is the reel with a fixed spool from 
which the line runs off endwise and is replaced 
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by a finger actuated by a cogwheel. Such reels 
ate described in Chapter V. 

The rest of the angler’s outfit has not undergone 
much change. The float, hooks, and most other 
items are the same as those which our fathers 
used. Gut is used to a greater extent since the 
discovery of the means of “‘ drawing ” it to make 
it finer. Our elders used horsehair and many 
experts sweat by horsehair to-day, but drawn 
gut is finer and more reliable. “ Drawing” 
consists in pulling the lengths of gut through 
holes in a steel plate. This planes off all 
irregularities and makes the gut of uniform size 
throughout, and it can be made into any thickness, 
so that we can get 1X, 2x, 3x, etc., down to what 
some makers call 8x. The so-called “ gut ”— 
introduced into this country about 300 years ago 
under the name of “ Indian weed ”—is not gut 
at all, but is the silk taken from the silkworm 
before it spins its cocoon. 

This silk is a viscous substance in two glands, 
one on either side of the “neck” of the 
caterpillar. In the ordinary way it would be 
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passed out from the mouth in a thin stream which 
hardens on exposure to the air and become 
what we know as silk. To prepare it for the 
angler, the caterpillar is killed by throwing it 
into hot weak vinegar and is then broken through 
behind the head. The sticky liquid hangs on 
each of the broken parts, and as the hands of the 
operator are drawn apart it is pulled out into a 
thin thread. The ends of each thread are 
wound round a nail on a board, the board 
having a hundred nails in each of two rows at 
such a distance apart as is required for the 
length of “ gut”? produced by each silkworm. 
The nails may be wide apart for long thin gut, or 
close together for shorter, stouter gut; the 
heaviest salmon gut being obtained from the 
finest of the worms and being more expensive 
in consequence. 

When dry, each lot is made up into a bundle 
and wound at the ends with red or blue wool 
to designate the quality. You may have seen 
the bundles of gut at the fishing-tackle makers 
and have noticed that the ends of the strands 
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are curly and tousled. The curls are from being 
twisted round the nails, while the irregular hairy 
extremities are where it stuck to the operator’s 
fingers. The preparation of silkworm gut forms 
the staple industry of the Murcia district of 
Spain. 

Arrived in this country, the gut is again care- 
fully sorted and trimmed, all flat pieces being 
thrown aside. Natural gut should be perfectly 
round and even, so when you are buying casts 
see that there are no flat places in it, particularly 
near the knots. Ifyou pay a good price, however, 
you may rely on the quality. The only danger 
is in having old stock sold to you; but if you 
go to a reliable man this will not happen. A 
fishing-tackle maker who knows his business 
takes care to have very little on hand at the end 
of the season, and what he does have left he puts 
into the fire rather than that his clients should 
be let down. 

What wonderful sport our ancestors must 
have had! They may not have had the 
exquisitely made and beautifully finished rods 
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of the present day, nor reels with which to cast 
long distances; but, for many centuries past, 
they had tackle which was quite all right in the 
part that mattered, wz. that which was under 
water ; and if the fish was too strong for them 
to hold on a tight line it was an easy matter to 
throw the light hazel rod into the water and let 
the fish pull it about till he was tired out. It is 
a delight to spend an odd hour perusing some 
of the books which have been written about 
angling. Without going into ancient history like 
Mr. Radcliffe has done in his monumental work 
already alluded to, which is not only interesting 
to the angler but is a delight to the antiquary and 
linguist, there are many fascinating works which 
the angler finds in public libraries. Izaak 
Walton’s Compleat Angler contains a vast amount 
of instruction for even present-day anglers. 

Some of the books may be perhaps more 
amusing than instructive, especially in the calm 
assurance with which they tell us that such and 
such baits “be good for divers fishes ”, when 
we know very well that the use of such wonderful 
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mixtures would send any self-respecting fish 
as far away as it could swim. Then the bold, 
almost brazen, tone of their introductions. 
For instance: Zhe Angler’s Vade Mecum, or, a 
compendious, yet full discourse of angling : discovering 
the aptest methods and ways, exactest rules, properest 
baits, and choicest experiments for the catching all 
manner of fresh water fish. This was by James 
Chetham (preface dated 26th November, 1688), 
who goes on to give us the following recipe: 
“Take Man’s Fat and Cat’s Fat, of each half an 
Ounce, Mummy finely powdred three Drams, 
Cummin-seed finely powdred one Dram, distill’d 
Oyl of Annise and Spike of each six Drops, 
Civet two Grains, and Camphor four Grains, make 
an ointment according to art.” Keep it in a 
tapering pewter pot and mix a quantity of same 
with Venice turpentine to anoint the lowest 
hair of your line “ for the better furtherance of 
the sport” | 

The next (in date) book I have—1740, by 
R. Brookes—is a great advance on the above, 
the only recipe one could possibly take exception 
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to being a mixture of paste and tar for taking 
tench. The illustrations are good enough to 
recognize the fish by, and the list of rivers and 
their fishy contents is extremely good. Evidently 
he was a successful angler, for he writes :— 


“‘ The skilful Angler ope’s his store, 
Paste, worms and flies his hook sustains, 
And quickly spreads the grassy shore 
With shining spoils that crown his pains.” 


For all our pains nowadays, and with all our 
improvements in means and methods, it takes 


¢ 


some doing to “spread the grassy shore with 
shining spoils”; but we do it occasionally. 
Succeeding books, and their name is legion, 
gradually improve both in subject matter, letter- 
press, and illustrations, down to the present 
time. Much has been written about every 
branch of angling, and coarse fishing has a good 
share with the rest. They are very interesting 
reading and one can pick up many tips from them. 

It has been stated that “ malaria killed that 
noble race, the Greeks, who knew nothing 
about the cause of the disease, which was 
discovered twenty years ago, since when careful 
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students have come to the conclusion that it 
was this disease which killed the glory of Greece”. 
It is now known that the mosquito is the inter- 
mediary host of the malaria microbe. Most 
fishes, particularly young fishes and some adult 
ones too, such as bream and perch, are very 
fond of mosquito larva, which indeed form 
their principal food in reservoirs in this country. 
There is a fish, called the “ millions ” fish from 
the enormous shoals it travels in, very like a 
minnow, which consumes immense quantities 
of mosquito larve in the countries in which 
it lives. Its original home is the Bermudas, but 
it has been exported thence to Uganda and other 
parts of the world infested by mosquitos. 
Greece has much marshy territory which would 
form a favourable home for mosquito larva, 
and she had evidently very few fishes in those 
days. Unfortunately for her, America and the 
Bermudas had not yet been discovered, so that 
the “ millions ” fishes were not available; and 
with all her glory in art and literature she perished 
through lack of little fishes. 
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It is interesting to note that in the early days 
of the Christian era the fish was the sign manual 
of a Christian. "Ix@vs, the Greek word for fish, 
was composed of the initials of Jesus Christ 
Son of God Saviour,! so that we find either 
the word *Ix@vs, or a drawing of a fish, on early 
Christians’ tombs. Of the two lines of thousands 
of monumental stones that confront each other 
in the long gallery of the Vatican those of the 
Christians are all distinguished by a fish. 
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CHAPTER V 
PIKE AND PERCH FISHING 


(a) PIKE 

Methods of angling for pike vary in different 
districts but are principally— 

Live-baiting with float and snap tackle, or with 

paternoster. 

Spinning with natural or artificial baits. 

Trolling with snap or gorge tackle. 

Of these, the best and therefore most popular 
are live-baiting with float and snap tackle, and 
spinning with natural bait. Both are adapted 
for fishing in most rivers and in all lakes or 
still waters. The other methods are all useful 
at times, and will be described later in this 
chapter, but the beginner should commence with 
float fishing with live-bait, as it is the simpler. 
Yet even so, a certain amount of practice will 
be necessary before he is able to cast the bait 


to the required distance or in the desired direction. 
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The tyro pike fisher will be well advised to 
buy first of all a three-piece tod 9 feet in 
length, of either all greenheart, or East India 
cane with greenheart top, or, if cost is no object, 
of split cane. Of whatever material it is made 
it should be as light as possible, but at the same 
time stiff enough to cast a 3 oz. bait. If it 
will do this, it will be strong enough to play 
any pike in any water. Later on, as he gets more 
proficient, he may wish to buy a rod specially 
for spinning and will have to decide whether 
it shall be a ro ft. split cane of moderate strength 
but easy action, playing well down to the hand 
so that it may be used with a minimum of effort— 
as it is surprising how tired one may get in 
a long day’s spinning if the tod be too heavy 
or too stiff—or one of the latest single-handed 
rods of about 8 feet in length. Let him be 
content for the present with the rod first described 
as it will always be a useful one for live-baiting, 
fishing with either float or paternoster. 
The rod should be fitted throughout its entire 
length with porcelain or agate lined rings of 
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good size—4 in. diameter inside at least. As 
the beginner will start by casting from the 
coiled line, he need not buy an expensive reel. 
One of the new bakelite, 4 inches in diameter 
with plain spindle, as it need not be very free 
running, but with a good check, is all-sufficient. 
The line should be of good quality plaited 
silk, waterproofed by the oil process, not 
varnished. Varnished lines are very pretty to 
look at but the varnish soon cracks and lets 
the water through. The dressing is to make 
it stiff so that it can be cast from a coil in the 
hand, or laid down in the bottom of a boat, 
without kinking and getting in a tangle. Let the 
line be of fair thickness—thin ones are easiest 
to cast with but are not easy to feel when the 
hands ate cold and are apt to cut one’s fingers. 
A 30 yd. line may be long enough, but it 
is more convenient to buy one of 50 yards, 
so that the worn end can be cut away from time 
to time without reducing the length too much. 
If big fish are expected a length of twenty or 
thirty yards of plaited or even twisted hemp 
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line may be spliced on to the dressed silk line. 
Your tackle maker will do it for you, but if you 
have to splice the lines yourself do it this way :— 

Scrape 14 inches of the end of each, 
making each end taper off to a fine point. Well 
wax with shoe-maker’s wax and lay the two 
ends side by side and roll them on a smooth 
surface with a book or flat ruler to get them 
close together. Then bind them with well 
waxed silk, letting the binding go on to the 
single line for two or three turns at each end 
of the splice. Roll the binding again, to get it 
down as close and smooth as possible, and 
vatnish with either shellac or carriage varnish. 

When you put the line on the reel, see that 
you get the first coil round the drum the right 
way, so that when you turn the reel the line 
is inclined to tighten on the drum, or you will 
find that when you go to fish you will be winding 
the reel without winding the line. To put the 
line on the reel without kinking, roll up a 
newspaper and push it through the coil of line; 
put a walking stick through the roll of paper 
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for it to turn on, and get someone to hold the 
two ends of the stick while you turn the reel. 
When you are putting it on you may as well grease 
it to make it float. There are various prepara- 
tions that will do this—Mucilin, Gishurstine, 
deer fat, or mutton fat will do. Eschew vaseline 
as that rots the line. Put a small quantity of 
either of these on a small piece of rag and hold 
the line in this as you wind it on the reel. 
Buy two floats, egg-shaped, about 2? inches 
long, one with white top and one with red, and 
two “pilot” floats similarly coloured. You will 
have a spate one in case of accident and be able to 
use whichever colout is best for the particular day. 
The red one will be generally used, but on a 
dull water and toward dusk the white top shows 
up much the better. Half a dozen Jardine snap 
tackles No. 1 size to begin with, two traces of 
No. 10 gut substitute about 18 inches long, 
fitted with a lead and a buckle swivel at 
the lower end, a gag and disgorger, together 
with a strong gaff hook on a stout bamboo 
handle, complete the outfit. The gags usually 
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sold in the trade are crude things that catch 
in everything when put into a bag and into 
your fingers when you go to take them out. 
My pike gag is made of a strip of nickel (but 
brass will do if this is unattainable) 1 inch 
wide and in. thick, with notches filed 
in it as shown. This lies flat in the tackle 
case and if desired can be tied to a buttonhole 
in one’s coat by a string passed through the hole 
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at the end. To keep one’s pike tackle neat and 
tidy the cases sold for sea-fishing tackle are the 
most convenient arrangement I know. Mine 
is of brown leather, 11 inches long by 4 inches 
wide, and has four pockets in which to 
carry live-bait and spinning tackles, floats, gag, 
disgorger, and baiting needles. These are far 
better than tin boxes, which rattle together in 
one’s bag. 

You will want something to carry all these 
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in, and the fish too, when you get them. Various 
kinds of fishing bags are shown in the tackle- 
makers’ catalogues ; but let the novice get a light 
cheap bag which will carry tackle, lunch and 
a vacuum flask and a sack. Yes, a sack, 2 feet 
wide and 3 feet deep, is the best thing to 
carry your fish home in. If you have to walk 
two or three miles with a fishing bag crammed 
full of fish, you will find that the sling will 
cut your shoulder; but a sack can be easily 
carried and can be more easily shifted from one 
shoulder to the other. 

Now it is time to be off to the river and we 
will imagine that you ate accompanied by 
a friend—for fishermen usually hunt in couples 
and in your case it is well if your friend knows 
something of the game and can show you how 
to make a start. Of course you have not forgotten 
the bait and are provided with a couple of dozen 
live fish of sorts, chiefly dace and roach, in 
a can loaned you by the tackle dealer. First see 
that your baits are alive and kicking and give 
them some fresh water. Ifthe can isa double one, 
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lift out the inner part with the fish in it and stand 
it on the bank while you empty and refill the outer 
part. Now put your rod together and note 
that the rings are all in a straight line. Put on 
the reel and thread the line through the rings 
and slip on the floats—first the white-topped 
pilot and then the red-topped big one. Now 
tie the line to the loop at the top of the trace 
by a knot like this one shown here, and fix on 





the Jardine tackle to the buckle swivel. To do 
this, hold the swivel with the tongue upwards, 
push the loop of the tackle upwards on one side 
of the tongue and then over the end of the tongue 
and pull tight. The loop should now be on the 
central bend of the tongue. 

Now you must fix your floats. First how deep 
is the water? Six feet? Well, fx your big float 
so that it is 4 feet up the line from the end of 
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the tackle. This will give you 4 feet maximum 
depth, but while your bait is lively it will swim 
upwards till stopped by the pull of the lead 
and so be about half-way down in the water. 
If the water is at all weedy, see that the peg in 
the float does not project so much that it may 
get hung up, and fix the pilot about a yard above 
the other float. The object of the pilot is, first, 
to prevent the line sinking, in which case the 
bait would be likely to swim over it and cause 
a tangle and, secondly, to show you where your 
line is when the big float has been taken under 
by a fish. The two colours of the floats, red and 
white, will help you to see them better in various 
lights. 

The tackle described can all be purchased 
at the fishing-tackle maker’s, but I like to have 
my fishing tackle fitted up ready as far as possible, 
so as not to have the bother of putting all the 
bits together at the waterside. This not only 
saves time but one can do things better at home 
in the warm than by the river in the cold. I 
therefore prepare two outfits. I put a tackle 
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on to an 18 in. trace and then I attach this 
to a 2yd. twisted gut cast on which I fix 
the big red-topped float and a small pilot. 
I have merely to tie the line to this and I am ready. 
I do the same with the other, but to this J fix 
a white-topped float. The floats I use are Jardine 
pattern, which require no peg, as the line goes 
first through a hole, then round the float and 
through another hole to the bottom. These 
floats never slip. Here is another tip: if the 
water is rough, I put on my line, first a 1 in. 
pilot float, then a # in. one. These are not fixed 
so that when a cast is made the line runs through 
them and the floats buoy up the line at intervals 
along its length, thus helping it to float. 

Now put on your bait. You will notice that 
the Jardine tackle has one of the large hooks 
of the top triangle set higher than the other 
two and that the end triangle has one hook 
vety much smaller than the rest. Take a bait 
in your left hand, with its back away from you, 
and put the higher hook of the top triangle 
through the back of the fish at the root of the 
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dorsal fin, and the little hook of the end triangle 
in the side of the fish just behind the gill. To do 
this you must first remove a scale with the point 
of the hook. 

Now take the rod in your right hand, holding 
it above the reel, and place the butt end against 
your right groin, holding the line under your 
forefinger so that the bait swings in the air. 
Pull the line off the reel with your left hand 
so that it falls in coils on the grass, and now 
pull it all back into another coil to reverse it, 
because if you do not the line will run out 
from the undermost coils first and cause a 
tangle. There is deep water under your own 
bank so you need not cast far to commence with, 
but pike are not to be caught under one’s feet. 
Just bring the rod back over your right shoulder 
and then swing it forward, releasing the hold 
of your finger on the line when, and not until, 
it has swung forward, and the weight of the 
bait will carry the line out for, say, 15 yards. 
This will do. Stand still and let out more line 
till your floats are twenty or thirty yards below 
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you, and then follow them down to fish the likely 
water on your side. 

Nothing doing. Try down the middle of the 
stream, and as you get more used to handling rod 
and line, venture a cast across towards the other 
side. That bend opposite seems a likely place, 
and sure enough, down goes the float with a plop. 
Now watch your pilot—see, it is moving off 
to the left. Take in the slack of your line and, 
putting the rod over to your right, strike! 
Are the hooks home ? Strike again to make sure. 
The fish shakes his head and you feel him 
struggling. Good, he will be yours if you play 
him properly. Don’t haul on him, there’s no 
hurry. Keep the rod point well up so as to get 
the full advantage of its springiness, and always 
keep a tight line. If he comes towards you, 
reel in quickly or, if you have any loose line 
lying on the ground so that you cannot get him 
on to your reel, pull the line through the rod 
rings—anything to keep in constant touch with 
the fish. If he runs out, let him take just what 
line he wants, and when the rod is getting to 
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be the master, reel in till he lies still in the water 
before you. 

Now your friend will help you. Get him to 
kneel on the grass or at least stoop down and 
put the gaff under the fish’s chin, not in the 
body as he would gaff a salmon, or he will tear 
the fish, and lift him out of the water on to the 
bank. This must be done when the fish is quite 
still. If he is still wagging his tail, let him go for 
another swim round, as if an attempt is made 
to gaff him then, he will kick as he is being lifted 
and get off the gaff hook, and most likely tear 
the hooks out. Carry him well away from the 
bank and give him a blow on the back of the 
head to quiet him. 

Now insert the gag between his jaws and force 
his mouth open and take the hooks out with 
a disgorger. It is a good plan when doing this 
to hold his head up by putting your thumb in 
one of his eyes and your forefinger in the other. 
You will find that you can get an excellent hold 
of the fish in this way—in fact, his eyes seem 
almost to be made for the purpose. Whatever 
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you do, beware of his teeth which are sharp 
as needles and can make wounds on one’s 
fingers that bleed for hours. Drop him into 
the sack and rebait and try again. Yes, try the 
same spot, you never know how many you may 
get out of a hole. The play of the first fish does 
not seem to frighten the others a bit. I once 
caught five pike from under one tree, and the 
last three were fourteen-pounders. If, however, 
nothing happens after your bait has gone down 
the water two or three times, move along the 
bank to the next pikey-looking place, and repeat 
the tactics. 

Your next day’s fishing may be on a lake. 
Here you will fish from a boat, the floor of which 
will be better to lay the line down on than the 
grass of the river bank, as there will be nothing 
to catch in it; but you will have to cast out 
a good way, particularly if the lake is shallow, 
and you will have to find your fish. Let us 
suppose that the lake is 20 acres in extent, 
shallow along one side but deep on the other, 
which is fringed with reeds, with the deepest 
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water somewhere about the middle. It is a bright 
December day with a light breeze blowing 
down the lake. The best place on such a day 
will be on the far side in the bays along by the 
reeds. Row across and moor the boat quietly 
at such a distance from the reeds that you can 
cast comfortably up to them. 

If by this time you can cast 30 yards so 
much the better, as at this distance you will 
not frighten the fish which are lying among or 
under the reeds. Cast in towards your right 
if that is the direction from which the wind is 
coming, and do not keep too tight a line. The 
wind will, all too soon, drag your bait away 
from the shore by blowing the line into a semi- 
circle. Your bait will, however, have travelled 
along the face of the reed bed for some distance 
before this happens. Now cast again, not so 
far to the right, and in this way fish all the water 
in front of you before moving the boat further 
along. Having fished all down the lake, try in 
the middle or even on the shallow side—you 
never know your luck. If, however, the wind 
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is blowing hard, the fish will not be inclined 
to lie in the reeds but will be found in the deep 
water, so work this down carefully, casting out 
on either side of the boat and letting the wind 
take your floats down several times. Then 
you must unmoor and drift down wind and so 
fish the water in different stages. 

If you get a big fish, mind how you land it. 
I say land it, but I mean get it into the boat. 
A 3 or 4]1b. fish may be played till it is tired 
and lifted out by grasping the trace with the 
hand. Don’t gaff it, as you want to return it 
to the water without damage. A 1o or 12 |b. 
fish may be gaffed as before directed and lifted 
straight up out of the water so as not to touch 
the side of the boat; but a big fish is a different 
proposition. If you are lucky enough to get 
a monster and are afraid to gaff it, play it to an 
absolute standstill, till it has not a kick left. 
Put your finger and thumb in its eye sockets 
and, lifting it up, pass your other hand under 
its belly and slide the fish over the boat’s side. 
Another hint: if you lose a fish when using 
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a big bait, put on the smallest you have and you 
will very likely get it. 

In some waters it is impossible to fish with 
float tackle. In a rapid river, the bait would 
be whirled away before a pike had a chance to 
seize it if fished with float tackle. Here the 
paternoster, a length of salmon gut or fine wire 
with a lead at its lower end and a snap tackle 
half-way up, is a very useful tackle. Again, in 
a river which is a succession of pools and shallows 
and where it would be difficult to gauge the 
correct depth for float tackle, the paternoster 
should be used. If the tackle on it is a single 
hook and a treble, put the single hook upwards 
through both lips of the bait and the treble 
just behind the dorsal fin. Now swing it out 
into the stream, not too far because you want 
the rod to hold up the tackle somewhere near 
the perpendicular. If the water be deep on the 
side from which you are fishing that is the ideal 
place for paternostering, as you can stand well 
back from the water and just drop the bait over 
the bank. You will know when you get a run 
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all right as, in many cases, the rod will be almost 
wrenched from your grasp. When this happens 
the fish will have hooked itself and there will 
be no need to strike. At other times the pike 
will take the bait quietly and swim away with 
it. Now you must strike, but as you are fishing 
with a short line, the strike should be correspond- 
ingly less vigorous. If you were to use the force 
with 10 yards of line out that you are accustomed 
to use at 30 yards, you will smash to a 
certainty. 

Sometimes when you are out pike fishing 
you will see someone spinning, and it has appealed 
to you as a more artistic way of fishing than 
live-baiting. This is quite true; not only is it 
so but it gives one always something to do; 
the exercise, too, keeps one warm and there 
is no bother with live-bait and having to keep 
going back for the bait-can every little while 
if you are fishing a river. You can do it fairly 
well with the rod and line that you have, and 
all you will want is a couple of spinning tackles. 
Of these the best for you will be one of the kind 
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which has a pointed wire to push down the 
throat of the bait, with two fans at the head to 
make it spin. The trace should, however, be 
different—about 4 feet long with three or four 
swivels made up into its length, without any 
lead on it. 

The lead should be of the anti-kinking kind, 
that is one which is slung out of centre so that 
it will not turn in the water and will thus force 
the swivels on the trace to act—in other words, 
the swivels must revolve because the shape 
of the lead compels them to do so. A r$ in. 
Jardine lead is very good if bent into a half- 
moon and the line, not the trace, twisted round 
it; but the lead I like best its the Geen or 
similar pattern which has a swivel at each end, 
to one of which you attach the trace and to the 
other the line. Most of the leads you buy are 
too heavy, so I hammer a Geen flat and 
then file some of it away so that it does not 
weigh mote than } ounce. The cheap fold- 
over leads are also very useful. Whichever 
pattern is used let it be fixed on the line so that 
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in making a cast it can be drawn up to the end 
ting of the rod, otherwise the lead will swing 
one way and the bait the other and make a great 
splash in the water. Another thing, you have 
only the one weight to swing, namely the bait, 
though the lead when it comes into play does 
help in casting. Another advantage in having 
the lead in such a position when fishing with 
natural bait is that the lead travels at a lower 
level than the bait and if, when it catches a weed, 
the rod point be raised, the bait will very often 
swim clear. 

Now try. You have gone out prepared to 
spin a dead bait, of which you have a dozen, 
packed in sawdust in a box or, what is more 
convenient, rolled up in a damp cloth wrapped 
in a piece of oilskin.. You rig up and, walking 
along the bank, keep casting your bait across 
the stream a yard or two lower down or higher 
up, according to which way you are going. 
Seatch every likely spot, casting three or four 
times into a hole where you know there must be 
a pike. If the river be full, look out for every 
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little lay-by, a hollow in the bank, behind a 
projecting tree, in the mouth of a ditch, along 
an accumulation of weed—in fact any place 
where a pike would be likely to get to, away 
from the force of the current. 

I well remember a day when the river was in 
flood. I had spun downstream for a mile or 
more when, as I was drawing the bait out of 
the water, at the entrance to a little ditch which 
was covered with debris brought down by the 
stream, a pike rushed at it and missed. I drew 
back quietly and waited a few minutes in case 
the fish had seen me. Then I cast out into the 
stream and brought the bait past the dyke. 
The pike took it and I killed my first fish—an 
eight-pounder. Then I remembered having passed 
a similar place, so I went back, and drawing my 
bait along past the scum was rewarded with 
a nice fish of 15 lb. 

If you are spinning on a lake in company 
with another and there is only the slightest 
breath of air stirring, let the boat drift down the 
water and, standing one at each end of the boat, 
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spin as you go slowly along. You will be 
surprised how you can guide the boat by the 
way in which you spin. The pull of a spinning 
bait is very little indeed, but it is sufficient to 
alter the course of the boat. Having drifted 
across the lake, one of you can take the oars 
while the other casts his spinner into every 
likely spot. Make the arrangement between you 
that each shall have one hour’s fishing, while 
the other manages the boat, and take “ turn and 
turn about’’ throughout the day. If, however, 
one of you catches one or two fish in one place, 
it may be well to anchor the boat and spin every 
inch of the water at that spot. For some unknown 
reason pike congregate at times, and one may 
get three or four fish from a space of ro yards. 
I once fished on a go acre lake and we got 
four fish from twelve to twenty pounds each 
and lost two others in one little corner and did 
not get a touch anywhere else on the lake. 

If you become so enamoured of spinning that 
you always spin when possible, you will want 
to buy for yourself a real spinning outfit. If 
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your fishing is mostly from the bank it will 
be as well to have a longish rod, the ro ft. one 
already alluded to. If you are buying a good one 
jet it be a real good one, with double cork grip 
that is corked above and below the winch 
fittings, and see that the latter are not too close 
to the butt end, as it is difficult to wind in the 
line if the reel is too close to one. Have all the 
rings agate lined. This will add slightly to 
the cost of the rod but it is money well spent, as 
the rod will last a lifetime if properly cared for. 

You will require a free running reel with line 
guard and check. The “ Aerial’’ is the best 
reel in the world. It has a tension regulating 
spring by means of which more or less drag 
can be put on the spool according to the weight 
of the bait. This is a great help to the beginner 
as it prevents that bugbear of free running reels— 
overrunning. 

The line should be 100 yards long of undressed 
silk, of a breaking strain of 18 pounds. This will 
give an ample reserve of strength for any 
emergency. The line has not to lift a 30 lb. 
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fish out of the water and in the water—the 
weight of the fish counts for nothing—it is the 
strength of the fish that has to be reckoned with, 
and also the fact that your rod cannot pull as 
much as 18 pounds. Tie the end of your line to a 
7 lb. weight, stand 10 yards away from this, and 
try to reel it towards you and you will see what 
IT mean. 

If you put the reel on the rod with its handles 
to the left-hand side and can get into the habit 
of reeling in with your left hand, do so, as it 
will save changing the rod about from hand to 
hand when playing a fish. But if this seems to 
be awkward to you, put it on in the ordinary 
way and put up with the little trouble of changing 
the rod from the right hand to the left after 
each cast. If you have the reel on the left hand, 
hold the rod with the right hand above the reel 
and with the left hand below it. 

Now hold the rod out parallel to the ground 
and see if the weight of the bait draws the line 
off the reel. If it does, tighten up the tension 
spring till the reel only slightly revolves with 
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the weight of the bait. Now put the forefinger 
of your left hand against the rim of the reel and, 
with the bait hanging down by just the length 
of the trace, that is to say with the lead on the 
line coming up to the end ring of the tod, swing 
the rod backwards to your right and then 
forwatd over the water. Keep your forefinger 
pressed against the rim of the reel till the line 
has swung out from the reel by the pull of the 
bait. Do not attempt too much at first, and do 
not make hard work of it; the spring of the rod 
will do the work. 

If you release your finger from the reel too 
soon the bait will fall into the water at your 
feet, and if too late, the bait will be checked in 
its flight and swing round you on your left 
side. Try first on your lawn. A good dodge 
is to get an old golf ball and bore a hole through 
it with a red-hot iron skewer. Now make a loop 
of strong string and, pushing the two ends 
through the hole, tie a knot in the two. Then 
tie your line to the loop of string and use as 
a casting weight. Start with a cast of 10 yards, 
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and when you can do this neatly and in the 
desired direction every time, try 15 yards, 
then 20 yards, and with a little practice you 
will be casting 40 yards fairly accurately as 
to direction and with the merest effort. 

As soon as you can do without the drag on 
the reel, release the spring and control the reel 
entirely with the pressure of the finger, which 
is much more sensitive than any mechanical 
device. If you find that you cannot get on with 
the reel to wind with the left hand, turn it on 
the rod so that the handles are to the right. 
Hold the rod in the same way and do everything 
as directed. You will soon find that you can 
cast equally well from over the right or left 
shoulder or even straight overhead, according to 
where you want to place the bait or to cheat 
the wind. 

Should there be any difficulty in procuring 
fresh fish for bait, the spinner can have recourse 
to preserved baits or artificial. When out 
fishing in the summer one can lay by a store of 
the smaller dace and larger gudgeon that one 
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catches, for use as pike baits in the winter. 
These should be laid out flat in a dish and covered 
with formalin solution (one teaspoonful of 
formalin to one pint of water). After two or 
three days, this should be poured off and fresh 
added. In another two or three days they should 
be put head downwards into a pickle jar and 
filled up with the formalin solution. Some 
sprats may be prepared in the same way and some 
may have red ink added to make them a golden 
colour. When required for use they should be 
taken out of the formalin and laid in dry salt 
overnight to take the smell out. They may 
shrivel a little from the salt but will 
soon plump up again on being placed in 
water. 

For spinning dace and sprats, the tackle 
already mentioned does admirably, as does the 
new “Kilko” spinner. For fresh roach as 
spinning bait, the best tackle is one I invented 
nearly fifty years ago. I say “invented”, but 
it really developed. I went out pike fishing 
without any spinning tackles and got over the 
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trouble by threading a roach on a Jardine tackle 
with a baiting heedle, put in at the vent and out 
through the nose. This answered admirably, 
so it was an easy matter to bind two treble 
hooks about an inch apart on to a length of 
gimp. Baited in this way, it can be cast into weeds 
almost without catching, and if allowed to sink 
it does so the right way up in the water, as the 
hooks ballast the fish on an even keel. It hooks 
well and the pike can blow the bait up the line 
like a Devon. Its use has spread to other parts 
of the country, where I notice it is used by 
stabbing one of the hooks in the side of the bait 
and putting the gimp in at the gill and out of 
the mouth. I have tried it this way but do not 
find it hooks so well, and the mouth of the 
bait tears after a few casts. 

Of artificial baits that have been invented 
to delude fish (or fishermen), some are excellent 
but some are absolutely useless. It is very 
strange that those that appear to be the best 
imitation of a fish are the worst killers. I 
should think that the best of all is a plain 
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spoon, the long pattern being preferable in 
the larger sizes. The bar spoon, i. that 
which turns round a wire with the convex side 
always outward, is also very good. 

Next in order of merit I should place the 
“phantom”, of which sometimes the brown 
and sometimes the blue is the best killer. I know 
of a catch of thirty-three pike running up to 
10 lb. made in one day on a 34 in. brown 
phantom which was pretty well chawed up 
at the finish, The “ Wagtail” is another 
excellent bait, in fact there is not much to 
choose between this and the phantom. The 
‘Devon ” is a fine bait in the smaller sizes for 
trout and perch but is not often used for pike 
nowadays; but in the larger sizes, two and a 
half or three inches, one side silver and the other 
painted a dark colour, it occasionally accounts 
for a good many pike. It is always advisable 
to carry an artificial bait or two when one is pike 
fishing to use when short of other baits, or 
for a change when other baits fail. I always 
carry a 24 in. bar spoon, a 5 in. plain spoon, and 
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a 4 in. phantom, so as to be prepared for thick 
water ot clear, deep or shallow. 

One word of caution: don’t spin too deep 
any more than you would live-bait too deeply. 
The pike’s eyes are on the top of its head so that 
it can see what is passing over it, and moreover 
the smaller fishes on which the pike feeds always 
swim at a higher level in the water than big ones. 

I have advocated a long rod as being the most 
generally useful for spinning. With it one can 
cast over the reeds and sedges on the river’s 
bank and it has more control over a fish than 
a short one; but the little wands of six to eight 
feet are delightful to fish with. They are light 
as a feather, or seem so—a 6 ft. rod weighing 
only 54 ounces and an 8 ft., 74 ounces. 
They can, of course, be used with an English 
teel—either an “ Aerial”, as on the longer 
rod, or one of the fixed spool type such 
as the “Illingworth”. With the latter a much 
finer line is used, in fact some pike fishermen 
are using a fine gut substitute on these reels, 
and if well soaked before use to soften it so that 
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it clings to the reel it makes a lovely casting line ; 
but to my mind there is no reel for these little 
rods like an American free spool with automatic 
line distributor. There are many types, but the 
best I have used so far is Pfleuger’s ““ Supreme ”’, 
obtainable through any tackle dealer at the price 
of five guineas. This reel has a free running 
spool on bearings that reduce friction to a 
minimum and is fitted with a line-laying device 
which puts the line evenly on the drum. The 
gear is quadruple multiplying, gathering 2 feet 
of line at every turn of the handle. The line 
must be of a lighter description than that 
recommended for the roft. rod. One of 10 
pounds breaking strain is quite strong enough. 
The advantage of an outfit of this kind is 
that it will cast a bait from a minnow to a 6G in. 
dace or a large spoon-bait, and in the hands 
of a skilful angler will kill anything that swims 
in British waters. Such a rig-out is a delight 
to handle and with a very little practice the 
bait can be flicked out thirty or forty yards 
with no effort at all, and when one gets expert 
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double this distance can be covered with ease. 
And what a joy to get a good fish on a rod of 
this kind—no “ skull-dragging ” here but real 
skilful handling of the fish. I remember going 
to fish a lake with the owner when I first had 
my little rod. We put our rods together before 
embarking in two boats, with two keepers, for 
we had a match on, he and I. I overheard one 
keeper saying to the other, “‘ Who is this that’s 
coming with me? Have you seen his gear? 
Our pike will soon smash up that lot.” But later 
on when I was playing a 12 lb. pike he got 
quite enthusiastic and called to his colleague: 
** Look at the little rod, Bull,” and the end of 
that little rod was sometimes under water. This 
is really the fine art of fishing. 

I do not recommend the novice to start off 
with an outfit of this kind, but to the more or 
less expert fishermen who can handle a rod 
and know how to play a fish without getting 
excited, it will be a revelation. As an old friend 
who had fished for forty years said after using 
one for the first time, “ I now know what angling 
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is; I never did before.” There is a further 
advantage in an outfit of this kind in that it can 
be used for almost any kind of fishing and it is 
especially useful for fishing for roach and bream 
with ledger tackle, spinning for perch and trout, 
and at a pinch will cast a fly. 

Some years ago Mr. P. D. Malloch, of Perth, 
introduced an entirely new principle in casting 
reels. In this reel the line was drawn off the 
end of the drum which had previously been turned 
on a pivot so that the axis of the drum was 
parallel with the rod. The drum did not revolve 
as in an ordinary reel and consequently the only 
check on the bait was the friction of the line . 
as it ran off the end of the reel, which was rounded 
to allow of the utmost freedom to the outgoing 
line. This enabled a light bait to be cast from 
the reel to a greater distance than had hitherto 
been possible with the heavy Nottingham reel, 
despite the addition of the centre pin principle 
to render the latter as free running as possible. 
The Nottingham centre pin reel ran well enough, 
in fact I have seen one which when nicely 
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adjusted and well oiled ran for five minutes 
when spun by the hand; but the inertia of the 
solid wood drum was so great that a light minnow 
would not start it revolving, but swung round 
on the angler ; and, moreover, it introduced that 
nuisance of overrun which many anglers can 
never get over. 

The drawback to the earlier Malloch reels 
was that every turn off the end of the drum put 
a kink into the line, which had then to be all 
unwound and the kink taken out; but this 
kinking could be obviated by using baits which 
spun the reverse way and so undid the kink. 
Soon, however, the reel was improved by making 
the drum reversible. When it has been used 
in one position till the line kinks the drum is 
slipped off and turned round, and so on from 
time to time. When a cast is made, the reel is 
tutned on its bearings so that it sits on the rod 
in the usual position, and the line is reeled in 
as with a reel of ordinary pattern. 

Later developments on similar lines followed. 
The drum is fixed and the line is wound on to 
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it by means of a pick-up or “ finger ” actuated 
by a handle turning a pair of cog-wheels behind 
the drum. The “ Illingworth ” was the leading 
make of this class, and was the forerunner of 
the so-called “‘ thread-line ” reels, which work 
on a similar principle; but these latter have 
a “slipping clutch” arrangement which is set 
according to the breaking strain of the line 
used, that is, so that the pull on the line is less 
than its breaking strain. 

Of these, the “Spinet” and the “ Allcock 
Stanley ’’ are good examples. The “ Spinet ” 
is made in two sizes which are sold at 305. 
and 35s. The smaller size carries about eighty 
yatds of a 6 lb. breaking strain line and is 
suitable for bottom fishing and spinning for 
perch, while the larger size holds the same 
length of heavier line for pike fishing. 

The “ Allcock Stanley ’” is made in one size 
only (price 225. 6d.), with which one can fish 
for any British freshwater fishes. The makers 
claim that this reel fulfills the four essential 
qualifications of a light casting reel as laid down 
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by Mr. Alexander Wanless in his article in 
The Salmon and Trout Magazine, viz.:— 

1. A multiplying action which enables rapid 
recovery of the bait with a small drum. 

z. A method of altering the tension of the 
reel instantly and at will. 

3. A device which distributes the line over 
the drum and so prevents locking. 

4. A slipping clutch which enables the thinnest 
line to be used. 

In addition to fulfilling these essentials, the 
** Alicock Stanley ” has a reversible line drum, 
and enclosed gearing. 

In casting, the rod is held in the usual way 
in the right hand, the line is removed from the 
pick-up and held by the forefinger against 
the rod. The cast is made in the usual way, the 
line being released from the finger as the bait 
swings out. When the bait reaches the water, 
the line is replaced under the hook and wound 
in. The line generally used for pike fishing 
is a fine undressed silk one with a breaking strain 
of about four pounds ; but the ideal line for the 
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purpose is one of gut substitute which can now 
be purchased in the smaller sizes suitable for 
thread-line fishing in lengths of 100 yards. 
This is much more durable than _plaited 
silk, but it is harsh and curly when dry and has 
to be thoroughly wetted before use. The best 
way to do this is to wind a wet cloth round the 
line on the drum the night before fishing ; but, 
if this be impossible, the line should be run off 
the reel and allowed to soak in the stream for 
quarter of an hour before commencing to fish. 
Having made the cast the line is reeled in, and 
when a fish takes the bait it is struck in the usual 
way and the reel is wound slowly whether the 
fish is running away from the angler or swimming 
towards him, the object being to keep a tight 
line on the fish all the time. This is rendered 
possible by the slipping clutch which enables 
the fish to take out line, in spite of the fact that 
the angler is winding the reel against the fish. 
To the expert angler reels of this kind may 
not appeal at all. They do away with a great 
part of the skill of the angler, and with them 
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it is difficult to put sufficient strain on a heavy 
fish at a critical moment when he is heading 
for a clump of weeds or other danger which 
might be fateful to the successful conclusion of 
the fight. But to the novice they are a wonderful 
help. More big fish are lost by putting too heavy 
a strain on them than by gentle handling, and 
with these reels one cannot possibly put on more 
strain than the slipping clutch will stand. The 
only thing about them that does appeal to the 
expert is the delight in using such fine tackle 
as these reels allow and in being able to cast 
a light bait for a much greater distance than is 
possible with any other outfit. 

So far, I have not mentioned the rod to be 
used with these light reels, but it goes without 
saying that the rod must be in keeping with 
the reel. I have seen, and used, many light 
casting rods for years, my favourite being an 
8 ft. American which was given me a long 
time ago for trout spinning. I have used this 
rod for all kinds of fishing—spinning, float 
fishing, ledgering. I have killed trout over 
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5 Ib. and pike over 14 lb. on it. The nearest 
things to it I have seen are a beautiful split cane 
made by J. A. Walker, of Alnwick, and Allcock’s 
“* Light Caster”, a two-piece built cane rod, 7 feet 
long and about 6 ounces in weight, which 
at 30s. is wonderful value. Whether the 
new thread-line fishing has come to stay or 
whether it will go the same way as overhead 
casting we shall see; but it is certainly a 
boon to the beginner or to those who have not 
mastered the Nottingham style, as it makes 
them as proficient as the expert. 

In waters that are too swift for either live- 
baiting or spinning and for such places as the 
edge of the flush in a millpool, a ledger may often 
be used with success. The pike ledger is similar 
to that used for other fish—a yard of wire gimp 
with a bullet on it and an ordinary live-bait 
tackle at the end. Sometimes it is advisable to 
buoy the bait up to prevent its sinking to the 
bottom, in which case an ordinary wine-cork 
should be threaded on to the gimp between the 
lead and the hooks. 
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In some waters, particularly small rivers, 
which have a succession of pools and shallows, 
the dead snap trolling tackle is most effective. 
This tackle is very like a Jardine snap but has 
a piece of gut whipped to the lower triangle 
with a tapering lead on the gut. Of these, 
Farlow’s “ Avon” tackle is one of the best. 
The bait is a dead dace, down the throat of which 
the lead is thrust, and the small hooks of the 
two triangles are placed on each side of the 
fish. The loop of the gimp is threaded through 
the tail of the fish, or a lip hook may be put 
on the gimp and hooked into the tail. One 
searches the water of the pools with this tackle 
in a similar way to paternostering, but the bait 
is kept constantly on the move. A cast made, 
the rod is lifted and the bait drawn up to the 
sutface and allowed to sink again. The lead 
takes the bait down head foremost and in its 
descent it shoots about in all directions. This is 
the present day adaptation of the old system of 
dead-bait trolling in which the pike was allowed 
to gorge the bait; but with this tackle the 
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fish should be struck immediately one has 
a run. 

There is yet another way of taking pike— 
with a fly; sometimes a big salmon fly will 
answer, but the best is a large fly made with 
peacock eye feathers for wings and a red wool 
and silver tinsel body on a double hook. These 
flies can be cast with a salmon rod or in the manner 
of a spinning bait with the pike rod ; but they are 
awkward things at best. Still, I have known them 
to do great execution on some waters. 

As to what kind of weather is most suitable 
for pike fishing, I would say with Francis 
Francis “carry a mackintosh and never mind 
the weather”. I have had good days when 
there was such a raging gale that it was positively 
dangerous to be out in a boat; others when 
there was not a breath of wind ; cold days when 
the lake was margined with ice and one’s fingers 
were so numb that one could scarcely bait the 
hook ; and I caught one of my biggest fish on 
a day in February when it was so mild that we 
fished in our shirt sleeves. My dear old friend, 
the late Mr. Christopher Davies, used to say 
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that it did not “ matter what the weather was, 
so long as it was settled—either settled wet 
or settled fine”. The moral is, go pike fishing 
whenever you can, for you never know your 
luck in this the most uncertain of all sports ; but 
be prepared for the weather ; wear your warmest 
clothing and, over all, put on either a mackintosh 
or an oily coat which will keep out the wind ; 
and wear big rubber boots with two pairs of 
thick stockings. Don’t drink spirits when 
cold. A little old beer is better, but best of all 
is a flask of hot coffee. 

I have said “‘ go pike fishing whenever you 
can”, but I should qualify this by saying that 
pike feed at night when the moon is bright, so 
that sport is not so good by day as at this time. 
Some years ago I was keeping records of pike 
and I found that good catches were made during 
one fortnight and poor ones during the next. 
What was the reason? The moon. Shortly 
after, I had control of a large lake in which a club 
was allowed to fish. One day, after a bright 
moonlight night, two anglers were out after 
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pike when they met the old keeper. ‘‘ What’s 
the use of yar imitating (attempting) to catch pike 
ater a night like last night ? Our master, Rudd, 
he knows better than to come now. He ain’t 
cummin’ till next week.”” One night I was trying 
to shoot ducks in the moonlight and saw pike 
striking in the river near by. I went next night 
to prove my theory, but had not been at the 
riverside very long when a thick mist came on and 
I very nearly spent the night on the marsh. 

Subsequent observation has proved to me that 
the only time in the day after a moonlight night 
when you ate likely to have sport is just as it is 
turning cold late in the afternoon before dusk. 
Then you may get a fish and the chances are that 
it will be a big one. The moral is, never to give 
up while there’s a chance of a fish. And there’s 
another good maxim—the advice of an old 
Scotch ghillie—“ Keep your bait aye in the 
watter ; it'll do nae guid in the boat.” 

Well, you have had a day and have brought 
home three pike, 6, 9, and 14 lbs. What will 
you do with them ? 
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First of all, send the biggest fish to your fish- 
monger and ask him to kipper it. The other 
two should be scaled, cleaned and wiped dry, 
sprinkled with salt and hung up in the meat safe 
or in a current of air. You can have the small 
one cut into steaks and fried for breakfast—the 
nine-pounder will be all the better for keeping for 
a day or two, if the weather be not too mild, and 
then stuffed with force-meat and baked. Which- 
ever way they are done pike are excellent meat, 
but you will probably say that the kipper is the 
best. Our Jewish friends are very fond of pike, 
which they sometimes boil in vinegar and water 
(half and half) or they skin them, remove all the 
flesh from the bones, and put it back in the skin, 
sew up, and bake. 
(6) PERCH 
Perch fishing, when the fish are really feeding, 
is fine sport, a fish of any size putting up a good 
fight on fine tackle; but it is not often that one 
gets more than an odd fish or two, while angling 
for other fish. When this does happen it often 
pays to try specially for them, as they swim in 
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shoals, and if you have caught one or two out 
of the shoal there is no reason why you should 
not catch mote—unless you have lost a fish, in 
which case it is absolutely useless trying any more. 
Whether they are possessed of the sense of 
telepathy, or what it is that enables the news of 
danger to be spread throughout the whole lot, 
we cannot even guess, but lose a perch and the 
entire shoal will go. 

You have, however, caught a couple and intend 
trying for more, so put the float down a bit to 
shorten the line underwater. Bait with a lob- 
worm or a bunch of gentles. There is a knock 
or two at the float, but do not strike yet. It is a 
perch sure enough but it is only nibbling at the 
tail of the bait. Gather in any slack line. Now 
the float goes right down under water and it is 
time to strike, so raise the rod smartly and 
hook it. 

In some deep pools in the river you may find 
a shoal of perch and catch them to your heart’s 
content, but in a general way the best method of 
making a bag is to paternoster. The ordinary 
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trade paternoster, much as it has been decried, 
answers well enough, if the white runners, which 
the makers insist on fitting them with, are put to 
soak for half an hour in the inkpot. Bait with 
a minnow on the top hook and a worm on the 
bottom and try all along the bank, close inshore, 
dropping the paternoster in here and there, 
allowing a few minutes in each place. If you 
prefer to use float tackle, do so by all means and 
bait with a minnow on a single hook put through 
the lips or the same on a small treble, one hook 
of which is put through the back, or if you are 
after really big fish use any sort of small fish, 
such as gudgeon or dace, on a very small Jardine 
tackle. Using the latter you do not have to wait 
for the float to go down but can strike at any 
sign of a bite. 

An excellent way of catching perch is roving 
with a drop minnow. A treble hook on gut with 
a lead on the shank is threaded through the 
minnow so that the weight is in the gullet. 
This is fished in the sink-and-draw method used 
in trolling for pike. Failing minnows, the lead 
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fish sold in the trade are capital baits. These 
were first introduced into this country from 
Belgium, where they are largely used. They are 
heaviest at the head, so sink down head foremost, 
darting here and there in such an erratic way that 
it is a wonder the perch can ever get hold of them, 
but they do. They are largely used in Norfolk, 
where they are called “ dodgers ” from the way 
in which they dart about. Try dropping one of 
these into odd corners in the bank among old 
piles and against landing stages. 

Occasionally, when one is fly-fishing for trout 
or dace, one catches a perch, but they are rarely 
fished for specially with a fly ; but next time you 
go to a place where you know there are lots of 
perch, try fly-fishing for them and you will have 
good fun. Use any bright gaudy fly you may 
have—or a Terror or Alexandra, but the fly that 
I have found most successful is the Zulu. I 
expect the bit of red wool against the black 
feather is the attraction—anyhow I have caught 
three perch at a time on a cast of three Zulus. 
When you are fishing in this way and you have 
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a fish of not too heavy a weight, let it go down 
among the rest of the shoal and your other flies 
will soon be taken. 

Small phantom minnows, Wagtails, Devons, 
and Fly-spoons often catch perch as fast as you 
like. If you are going for a tow on the river on 
a warm summer’s evening try a 2 in. phantom 
or Devon, casting as you go, and you will often 
catch big perch. 

When you have caught perch, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have a dish of 
fish that will be most delicious eating ; for there 
is no fish, freshwater or salt, that can equal a 
perch. Just wipe the fish, don’t try to scale it 
because that is impossible; perch scales are put 
in “for keeps”. Place it on a gridiron over a 
clear fire or under the gas grill. When done, 
slit the skin down the back and remove, and you 
will find fillets of white flesh that would make 
a sole envious. 


CHAPTER VI 
FISHING FOR CARP AND BARBEL 


(az) Carp 

For these two powerful fish special tackle is 
required. The rod for float fishing should be 
11 to 12 feet long and, whether of split cane, 
greenheart, or East India cane, should be of the 
very best quality. It should be fitted with large 
rings, agate lined with non-fouling sides at the butt 
and top, and for the rest of the rod they should 
be of an upright pattern, that is to say they should 
stand square across the rod. Avoid snake, bridge, 
or any kind of slanting rings which put kinks 
into the line as it runs through them. For ledger 
fishing, a shorter rod, say 84 or 9 feet, may 
be used. 

The reel should be at least 34 inches in diameter. 
The “ Aerial” is one of the best, but centre-pin 
wood or bakelite reels, with narrow drums for 
quick winding and with a check which should 
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be of the kind that is easy against the angler and 
hard against the fish, may be used. Whichever 
kind is used it should be fitted with a line guard 
to prevent the line getting round the neck of the 
reel at a critical moment. 

The line should be of undressed plaited silk 
if the angler is expert enough to cast 30 yards 
from the reel; otherwise it should be water- 
proofed to prevent kinking when it is laid down 
in coils on the grass (or better still on some sott 
of ground sheet). Do not attempt to cast an 
undressed line from the loose coil or a tangle 
is sure to result. Take three or four different 
kinds of floats with you, ranging from a 2 in. 
length of quill to a swan quill, and have one of 
them a slider. 

Hooks should be No. 6 (old scale) single for 
worms or greaves ; No. 10 for paste, and Nos. 
1o and 12 trebles for potatoes or bread-crust, 
for the carp. 

To start with the carp. Having found a lake 
which is reputed to hold carp, first find out what 
size fish are to be had there and then find the fish. 
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You may see some of the reeds or lily leaves 
moving as if disturbed from below, and having 
ascertained that nothing bigger than 5 Ib. has 
ever been caught from the lake, rig up a light 
tackle without float or lead, and bait with a small 
parboiled potato. To do this, put the loop of 
the gut of a treble hook on to the loop of a 
baiting needle, and sticking this into the middle 
of the potato push through and draw the hooks 
so that they are nicely embedded in the potato. 
Now cast out so that your line goes across the 
lily leaves with the bait hanging in the water on 
the far side of one of them. 

Withdraw from the water and put your tod 
in a rest, if you have one; if not, prop it up on 
something, your fishing bag or rolled up 
mackintosh if not in use ; draw four or five yards 
of line off the reel and lay loosely by the side of 
the rod, which, by the way, must so lie that the 
reel’s handles are uppermost. Now await results. 
You may have to wait for some little time as you 
have probably frightened the fish, but if you 
have patience they will come back and presently 





“BRING HIM TO THE NET.’ 
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the loose line will be taken out and the reel begin 
to talk. Now you see why you had to put the 
rod down so that the reel handles were upward. 
If you had not taken this precaution you might 
have lost your fish, as the reel would have been 
prevented from turning and the fish would have 
smashed you. But everything was in order, so 
you pick up the rod and strike. 

Now the fun begins: first the fish goes off 
with a rush, now it turns and makes for the reeds, 
and you must hold it for all your tackle is worth. 
If you break, you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the fish would have broken you 
to a certainty, if it had gained the sanctuary of the 
reeds. However, the tackle is sound and the 
hold is good, so the fish turns and dashes 
away again; now it bores down in the 
mud as if to tty to tear away the hook, 
and all you can do is to keep the rod up 
and hope for the best. The strain will tell and 
soon you will get your fish under control and 
bring him to the net. For one thing, the mouth 
of the carp is tough and leathery and the hook 
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takes a good hold and is not likely to give way 
as it might do from the mouth of a fish with a 
bony jaw. Now try somewhere else, and if you 
can tepeat the experience well and good; but 
you cannot make a big bag by this method. 

If there is in the pond a nice piece of open water 
which will give you room to play any fish you 
may hook—and if the said pond be of easy access, 
the way to make a bag of carp is to ground-bait 
the place for a few days before you fish. Mix 
together with boiling water some barley meal 
and bran, to which you may add some scalded 
bread-crusts and mashed potatoes, and make up 
into balls which you crush in your hand as you 
throw them into the water, so that they may break 
up on hitting the surface. If you are going to 
fish in the early morning, ground-bait in the early 
mornings, and if in the evening, ground-bait in 
the evenings, and do not put too much in at a 
time—just enough to attract the fish to the spot 
and make them on the look-out for more. 

Arrived for your fishing, put in some ground- 
bait, and then get the tackle ready. If there be little 
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or no wind put on the small quill float, letting 
it be in such a position on the line that the length 
of gut on the hook lies on the bottom, and put 
a shot on the cast just below the float to make it 
cock. There need be no other lead on the cast, as 
the weight of the bait will sink it gradually and 
naturally to the bottom. Should there be too 
much wind for the little float, put on a larger one 
and weight this in the same way, by a few shots on 
the cast immediately below the float or by a piece 
of lead wire twisted in the ring at its lower end. 

There ate on the market some self-cocking 
floats, but they are mostly clumsy things. I use 
a celluloid one which is made in two sections, 
the upper one sliding over the lower. These 
can be taken apart and a few shot put inside, 
which make it an excellent self-cocker. Do not 
trust the celluloid caps with which these floats 
ate provided when purchased, as, if the float gets 
caught up, their sharp edges may cut the line. 
Therefore replace the cap by a piece of rubber 
tubing, and keep this quite at the top of the float. 

If the water is so deep that the length of the 
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line from hook to float is greater than the length 
of your rod, it will be as well to use a slider float. 
Here again those sold in the shops have large 
rings on them that will catch in every weed. 
The best slider is a cork one tapering off towards 
each end, with a hole through the centre from end 
to end. A tiny piece of a fine rubber band fixed 
to the line by a clove hitch will run through the 
tings of the rod and rest on the top of the float 
when in the water. Some anglers make a half 
hitch in the line, but this may cut through a fine 
line as there is a distinct corner in this knot— 
better to tie the rubber on the line with a piece 
of fine cotton. The object of all this is to allow 
the float to slide down the line when making a 
cast, so that there is a comfortable amount of line 
below the rod top ; and of course, when the tackle 
gets into the water, the line runs through the 
hole in the float till stopped by the piece of 
rubber. This float has the advantage of going 
easily through weeds in either direction. To 
make it cock, wind the requisite amount of 
lead wire round the line about a yard from 
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the hook. You will find that this is rather a 
difficult job, but it can be made very easy by 
holding a pin alongside the line and winding the 
lead wire round pin and line, afterwards with- 
drawing the pin and twisting the coils of wire 
to tighten them, and make it stay where it is. 

Having rigged up your tackle in whichever 
way is best suited to the weather conditions, and 
baited the hook with either a small potato boiled 
till it is fairly soft but not crumbly, or a paste 
made of the crumb of a white loaf kneaded with 
honey, or with a fair sized lob-worm, cast it in 
and rest the rod as previously directed. Now 
sit down and smoke your pipe, but remember 
that though carp may eat almost anything, they 
object to the smell of tobacco on the bait, so 
avoid baiting your hook if your fingers are 
* nicotiney ”’. 

Of late years, I have almost abandoned the 
usual methods of carp fishing as just described, 
and wherever possible, that is to say, if the bottom 
is not too weedy, I use a ledger tackle of the 
simplest kind, a 3-yard length of fine gut, 
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with a 4 oz round lead threaded on it and kept 
from sliding down on to the hook by a buckle 
swivel. This swivel is a great help in baiting 
with potato, as the treble hook can be readily 
detached and attached, or it can be as readily 
exchanged for a single hook if a change of bait 
is made to worm or paste. 

So far, we have spoken of morning and evening 
fishing ; but as carp are night feeders the angler 
may be tempted to prolong his fishing far into 
the night or even all night, and for this ledgering 
is the only method. True, there are luminous 
floats which have a glass top coated with a 
phosphorescent material. These after exposure 
to light by day give off a pale bluish light at 
night, and I have even seen a float made to carry 
a tiny electric battery and bulb for night fishing ; 
but my advice for night fishing is, use a ledger 
and having laid some of the line on the ground, 
hold it between finger and thumb so as to detect 
a bite. Make yourself as comfortable as may be on 
a stool on which you cannot fall asleep as you 
might in a chair or even on the ground. To 
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see to bait, have a hurticane lamp or a bicycle 
lamp in a small hamper which will keep the rays 
of light from off the water. The hamper will 
be useful to rest the rod on, and the little light 
shining through its interstices will enable you 
to see the rod so that you may be able to pick it 
up quickly when you get a bite. 


(0) BARBEL 


The tackle for fishing for barbel should be the 
same as that for carp, and in some respects the 
methods are similar. In each case ground- 
baiting beforehand is essential to big bags, and 
the play of these two strong fish is very much the 
same. ‘The chief difference is in the habitat and 
the habits of the fish themselves. Whereas you 
have been fishing for the carp in a lake with a 
deep muddy bottom, you will find the barbel 
in the strong streams over beds of gravel, where 
you will either fish with a fairly heavy float tackle 
or with a ledger. For barbel, it is advisable to 
bait the swim with worms for two or three days 
before fishing, and one must not be sparing 
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with the ground-bait. A thousand or even two 
thousand lobworms at a time will not be too 
much, in fact ground-baiting for barbel can 
scarcely be overdone. Various devices have been 
introduced at different times for ground-baiting 
with worms, but the best thing after all is clay, 
which should be moistened with water and worked 
up to a nice consistency so that it can be formed 
into a shell for the worms, like a pudding. 
Flatten out a piece of clay, put the worms into 
the middle, and close up the edges, but not quite 
so close but that the worms will be able to work 
their way out. 

Failing worms—and these are not always 
procurable, even if you have watered your lawn 
and gone out at night with an electric torch to 
try and collect some; moreover, two thousand 
worms take a lot of gathering; many tackle 
makers sell worms, but sometimes the weather is 
so dry that they cannot get supplies, and it is just 
then that the barbel will be feeding best—failing 
worms, then, the next best ground-bait is greaves 
boiled, or merely soaked and broken up, used 
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either alone or made up into balls with bread, 
bran, and barley meal, as you would for bream 
fishing. The following is a recipe of an old hand 
at the game: } stone bran, } stone barley meal, 
and + stone greaves, scalded with boiling water, 
made up into balls about the size of an orange 
and stood aside to harden slightly on the outside 
so that they don’t get all squashy on the way to 
the waterside. 

Hook-baits for barbel are many and varied. 
Lobworms, greaves, bacon fat, gentles, white 
paste, cheese, and even hempseed may be used, 
and at times a live minnow or other small fish 
is greedily taken. These baits are all good at 
times and it is advisable to carry some of each— 
except perhaps hempseed, which, though a good 
enough bait, necessitates the use of too small a 
hook for such powerful fish. 

Arrived at your swim, to which the fish have 
already been attracted by judicious ground- 
baiting, throw in a little ground-bait and make up 
your mind which kind of tackle to use. The 
stream is, say, 5 feet deep, with a nice even 
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flow over a level bottom, so you will decide to 
float-fish. On the other hand, if the current be 
very strong and the bottom uneven with patches 
of weed, which would prevent the steady swim 
of float tackle, then, of course, you will use a 
ledger. If you have decided on the latter, do 
not use a ledger with two hooks if there is a 
likelihood of getting big fish, but be content with 
a single hook as described for carp fishing. If 
you have one hook only and get a big fish on it, 
you have not the second hook trailing about to 
catch in weeds, or, worse still, on which to catch 
another fish at the same time ; for whatever the 
size of the second fish, its rushes will very likely 
cause you to lose the bigger one. 

Try first a lobworm. You may find this a 
killing bait for a time, but after a while the fish 
will perhaps go off the feed. They evidently 
want a change, so put on a piece of greaves, of 
which you have picked a few of the best pieces 
before making up your ground-bait. This may 
or may not do the trick—if it does not, try half a 
dozen gentles or a square of cheese. The fish 
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are there, on your ground-bait below you, and 
it is your job to induce them to take your hook- 
bait in preference, so keep on varying the latter ; 
in no branch of angling does a change of bait 
pay as it does in barbel fishing. When you get 
a bite, do not be in a hurry to strike. The 
barbel’s mouth is under the head, but you may 
miss a fish despite this fact by striking before it 
has got the bait properly into its mouth, which it 
does by gently sucking it in. When you do 
strike, do it firmly but not too hard, and play the 
fish carefully and until it is thoroughly “ done” 
before attempting to land it. 


CHAPTER VII 
ROACH FISHING 


Not many years ago the orthodox way of 
fishing for roach was with a “roach pole”. 
These may still be seen on the Thames being 
used by old hands who have become expert in 
their use. The roach pole is from eighteen to 
twenty-two feet long, made of light cane with some 
of the lengths hollow so that the smaller ones 
can be carried inside them, the whole packing 
into two or three lengths. It is very stiff for 
most of its length with just a little play in the 
top, so that it will strike a roach very quickly. 
No reel is used with it, the tight line being fixed 
to the end ring, and adjusted so as to be of such 
a length that very little space is left between the 
float and rod top. This means that sometimes 
the line is not nearly so long as the rod, so every 
time a fish is landed or the hook rebaited the 
lower length, i.e. the butt, is unshipped from 
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the rest of the rod and laid down by the side of the 
angler. The advantages of a long rod for bank 
fishing are obvious, and even with the dismount- 
ing and remounting of the butt the Thames 
anglers are so expert in the use of the long pole 
that they can catch roach as quickly or even 
quicker than anglers using lighter and shorter 
rods. In fact in matches that have been fished 
by Thames Anglers versus Sheffield style, there 
has not been much to choose. 

At the same time as the roach pole vogue, 
there arose another type, the Nottingham style. 
In this a shorter and lighter rod is used, with 
running tackle from a very free running reel, 
the extra length of line that may be fished in this 
way compensating for the lack of reach of the 
shorter rod. This mode of fishing is more 
useful on the swifter and narrow waters of the 
Midlands than the long pole method, even for 
fishing from the bank; but it is doubtful if it 
will ever supplant the long pole for fishing from 
the bank from a seat basket. The advantages 
of the Nottingham style are that a longer swim 
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can be fished with running tackle than with a 
fixed length of line, and that finer tackle can be 
used as the angler has a greater length of line on 
which to play a heavy fish. 

Another mode of fishing which cannot be 
described as the outcome or a development of 
either Thames or Nottingham method is the 
“* Sheffield ”’ style. In this a short, very light 
rod, about 10 or 104 feet, is used, with reel line 
and very fine tackle. The angler sits on a stool 
or basket, close to the stream, casts out in front 
of or very little above him, and allows the line 
to be carried round by the tide in a semicircle 
till it comes close in to the bank below him. 
He plumbs the depth and sets his float so that his 
hook is just clear of the bottom or the middle 
of the swim when it is travelling parallel to the 
bank and comes to ground as it comes nearer 
inshore. This is the vital spot where the 
Sheffielder gets most of his fish, but if he has no 
bite at that spot he holds the float back and lets 
the tackle come gradually round. What he 
really does is to fish part of the swim clear of the 
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bottom, part just touching and the remainder 
well on. The tackle used is of the finest 
description, No. 14 or 16 hooks on 5x or even 
finer gut, and the bait is gentles, or as the 
Sheffielder correctly calls them, “ maggots,”— 
maggots for bait, plain or coloured, and maggots 
for ground-bait in a stream and “cloud” in 
still water. 

Perhaps we shall see another style in the near 
future—fine and far-off fishing by thread-line— 
as described in the chapter on pike-fishing. 
With a ooo line on an “ Allcock Stanley” or 
“* Spinet ” reel, the lightest of float tackle may 
be cast along distance, further indeed than one 
can see it to fish properly. This is very useful 
in some places, and the general lightness of the 
whole outfit will be sure to appeal, and in fact 
is appealing, to a very great number of anglers ; 
for there is infinite satisfaction in getting hold 
of a big roach in a spot which cannot be reached 
with ordinary tackle. To other anglers, 
patticularly to novices, the fact of being able to 
play any fish with the certainty of killing it will 
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make due appeal. On the other hand, I know 
of some first-class fishermen who would disdain 
to use any mechanical means to this end and to 
whom the risk of losing the fish—the giving of a 
sporting chance—constitutes the chief joy of 
angling. Chacun a son gout. We shall see what 
we shall see. 

For the novice the best all-round rod for roach 
and bream fishing is one of East India or Tonquin 
cane, with a split cane or greenheart top. The 
extra cost of the split cane top is more than 
compensated for by the extra length of life and 
the immunity from breakage as compared with 
gteenheart. It should be from ro$ to 12 feet 
long, the former for preference ; but if most of 
the angling is to be done from the bank the extra 
length will be an advantage, as with it one can 
sit back further away from the edge of the 
water in a narrow stream. It must be as light 
as possible so as not to tire the hand in a long 
day’s fishing and also that one may be able to 
strike a fish quickly. To do this it should be 
stiff and not play down to the hand ; but the top 
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should be sufficiently pliable to give to the play 
ofafish. The weight of such a rod will be under 
10z. to the foot, and it will balance well with a 
reel weighing about 8 oz. 

If expense is no object, one can buy a built 
cane rod of 11 feet, with which to float-fish or 
ledger, or perhaps better still purchase two rods, 
one of 12 feet and one of 104 feet. If the latter 
plan be adopted—and it is an excellent one, as 
one then has a spare in case of accident—let the 
shorter rod be the stiffer so that it can be used 
for ledger and paternoster or for spinning a 
minnow. 

The two rods I have in mind as being among 
the best of their kind are the *‘ Wallis Wizard ”’, 
a beautiful tool with cane butt and split cane 
middle and top, and the “‘ Brownie ”, a delightful 
little rod for light work. Both are made by 
Allcock of Redditch, and may be procured 
through any tackle dealer. 

The reel should be about 3 to 34 inches in 
diameter and made of a material that will not alter 
with every change of the weather; therefore 
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avoid wood reels of every kind. It should be 
narrow in the drum but with a big barrel so as to 
take up a good quantity of line at every revolution. 
The “ Aerial” is one of the finest reels for the 
purpose, but if a cheaper reel be required buy 
one of the new bakelite ones, then you will not 
be bothered with a reel which warps and sticks 
when it gets wet. 

Let the line be as fine as you date use. No.1 
size in an undressed plaited silk line is the best 
all-round size for the beginner. Buy 4o yards 
of this and rub it down with Mucilin, paraffin 
wax, or deer’s fat, to make it float and prevent 
it from becoming waterlogged. Dressed lines 
—the waterproof line of the tackle shops—are 
vety nice to look at, but the enamel deteriorates 
and the lines do not last half as long as the 
undressed ones. 

Gut casts or bottoms should be about a yard 
long and of a strength less than that of the line. 
For all-round fishing a good thickness is what is 
known in the trade as “ fine fine’”’. If, however, 
roach and dace are the only fish in the streams 
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you frequent, have a grade finer, x of 2x. 
There is never any occasion for finer that 2x 
anywhere. Some crack fisherman may tell you 
that he always uses 5x or 6x gut casts, but surely 
the use of a number of split shot on the cast 
neutralizes any advantage that its fineness might 
have. On the other hand, if you fish mainly 
for bream you may well use a grade or two 
thicker cast, even up to “stout lake ”’. 

Opinion among anglers as to the shape of the 
hook varies almost as much as that as to size. 
The most sensible way of determining the best 
size of hook is its relation to the size and kind 
of bait that will be used. ‘The Sheffielder, with 
his grain of wheat or single maggots, will use 
a No. 14 or 16 hook. The Thames fisherman 
will pin his faith on a No. 10 for his white paste, 
while the Norfolk angler will use a No. 7 or 8 
for worms, gentles, and paste. All are right, 
therefore for a beginning get half a dozen No. 10 
on gut one grade finer than your cast, which will 
do for paste or gentles where roach predominate, 
and half a dozen No. 8 on stouter gut for bream 
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and chub. The shape does not matter in the 
least. Whether the “Crystal” shape hooks 
better than the Carlisle or round bend is a moot 
point, but the latter is certainly the easier to 
thread a worm on. 

Of floats, I recommend the angler who 
anticipates fishing for roach in different waters 
to get four different sizes. The best floats to 
my mind are the new “ Zephyr”. Formerly 
these floats were made with small tops which 
were difficult to see in certain lights, but the 
new patterns have broad tops, some as much 
as § inch across, which, to any person getting 
on in years, are a great boon, and to those 
whose sight is good they prevent a lot of eye 
strain. They are made of thin paper water- 
proofed and made rigid by a special process 
and are the strongest of all floats, besides being 
so buoyant that a comparatively small one will 
carry a lot of shot. 

There are also some good floats made of 
celluloid. Choose those with white tops topped 
with red and the bodies of pale transparent 
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greenish colour—failing these, buy all four of 
quill of different sizes, a pelican, a swan, goose, 
and crow. They will be all white (except for 
the red top), when you buy them from the dealer, 
so paint all of them black from the lower ring 
up to within half an inch of the red top, leaving 
a half inch of white showing between the ted 
and black. When fishing in clear water with 
the light from behind you, you will find that 
you can see the whole of a white quill or celluloid 
float and cannot distinguish the water-line ; but 
with floats painted black as described the under- 
water part becomesinvisible. Thesame, of coutse, 
applies to celluloid floats. If you can get them 
with green bottoms, do so, if not keep to quill, 
as you cannot get the paint to stay on the celluloid 
ones. For very rough water a float is now made 
with a tall tell-tale on the top. The float should 
be so weighted that the whole of the body is 
below the normal surface of the water, the 
extension or “antenna” alone being visible. 
The idea is that the float is in undisturbed 
water and not bobbed up and down by the 
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waves, and the antenna stands up quite un- 
disturbed. 

Split shot should be of fair size and not the 
little tiny things so often sold. These are an 
awful job to get on any but the finest gut, and 
that they are liable to cut. If split shot be used, 
let them be B or BB size. There are split shot 
on the market which can be squeezed on 
with the fingers and there is also, what the angler 
will find a great boon, what is called strip lead 
wire. This is sheet lead in strips about an inch 
wide throughout its length; it is ribbed in such 
a way that a piece like a length of wire can be 
torn off when required. 

A disgorger of the pattern known as the 
“©.K.” is best, as it grips the hook in any 
position. A landing-net is absolutely essential ; it 
need not be elaborate but it should be strong and 
of fair size. The best all-round net is of water- 
ptoof cotton on a round folding ring 14 inches in 
diameter, with a plain bamboo handle 4 feet long. 

Baits ate numerous and vary with different 
districts. It is very curious that a certain bait 
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will take fish in a certain district but nowhere 
else. In some rivers hempseed, for instance, 
has been found so killing that its use is prohibited, 
while in others the fish will not look at it. Creed 
wheat is good sometimes on some waters for 
both roach and bream. In another place some- 
times bread-crust, in another red cheese. The 
angler who knows nothing of the idiosyncrasies 
of the fishes in a particular district will find that 
the following will generally catch fish. 

Worms :—Redworms, and brandlings for roach 
and bream; lobworms, whole for bream and 
perch, or the tail only for roach. You may 
thread a redworm on a hook. Larger worms are 
best used by putting the hook through them at 
a third of the way down and again at two-thirds 
down, leaving the ends free. The tail of a lob, 
ze. the flat end, should be about 2 inches long 
when extended, and the hook should be inserted 
at the broken end and brought through about 
half-way down. In this way the shank of the 
hook will be well covered. 

Gentles are a good all-round bait and have 
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the advantage that they can be used singly on 
a small hook or in a bunch on a larger one. 
When procured from the tallow chandler or 
tackle shop they should be put into a box 
half full of barley meal to clean themselves. 
Don’t put them into sawdust on any account. 
Perhaps when you buy them they may be in this, 
so turn them out, sawdust and all, into the box 
of meal, removing the sawdust when the gentles 
have all buried themselves in the meal, which 
they will do in a few minutes. Generally they 
will attract fish well enough in their natural 
state, but they may be dyed any colour from 
yellow to bright red with chrysoidin. To do 
this, pour a few drops of the dye into a cup, 
add a dessertspoonful of hot water, and as much 
meal as it will saturate. Put the gentles into 
this, when cold, and remove them when they 
have become the desired colour. If you take 
out a few at intervals you will have a variety 
of colour that should tempt the most fastidious 
of fishes. 

The best bait of all is white paste. You can 
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make it in either of two ways :—(1) Half fill a cup 
with white flour, pour on only sufficient water 
to make a stiff paste, and knead it in as much 
more dry flour as it will take up; (2) Take some 
crumb out of a baker's loaf, put it in a clean 
cloth, roll the loose ends of the cloth and dip 
the pudding part into cold water, twist the ends 
of the cloth to compress the pudding to get 
all the moisture out you can, kneading it with 
your fingers meanwhile, and you will have 
a paste like soft india rubber that will keep on 
the hook-bait till a fish takes it. Use on the 
smaller hook in pellets the size of a pea for roach 
or on the large one as big as a hazel nut for 
bream. White paste is a wonderful bait. 

The other baits mentioned are often good 
as a change from the above. Creed wheat is 
wheat that has been steamed or boiled till the 
husks split and show the white interior. This 
and hempseed are prepared thus. Well wash, 
then put into a jar with enough water to cover 
it, place this in a saucepan and simmer till ready. 
A grain of wheat on a No. 14 hook, or three 
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grains on a No. to, is often a good bait for 
roach. ‘The hempseed, being smaller, should 
be used on a proportionately smaller hook. 

In some districts ted cheese cut into } in. 
squates, or the crust of a white loaf cut 
into slightly larger cubes, are excellent baits ; 
the former early in the season, the latter in the 
winter. 

In other waters, again, caddis worms stripped 
of their shells, and wasp grubs put into the 
oven and slightly baked, are excellent. In 
preparing wasp grubs be careful not to overdo 
the cooking. If the heat is sufficient to kill any 
wasps there may be in the comb, the grubs will 
be toughened just sufficiently to handle and keep 
on the hook. 

Ground-bait. For still water such as a lake, 
fenland drain, canal, or broad, use a “ cloud ” 
which can be had of any fishing tackle dealer. 
Take sufficient with you to keep this cloud going 
while you are fishing. Mix it up with sufficient 
water that it will hold together in your hand 
so that you can throw in the lumps, but not so 
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stiff that it does not break up when it touches 
the water; for you want it to spread out and 
colour the water just where you are fishing, 
from surface to bottom. 

For tiver fishing the ground-bait must be of 
such a consistency that it goes to the bottom 
in lumps, to be afterwards broken up by the 
current. Cut the crusts off a white loaf, pour 
boiling water over them, and allow to soak all 
night. Then, squeezing as much water from them 
as you can, mix with bran into stiff balls, after- 
wards rolling each ball in dry bran to keep them 
separate. Another good ground-bait for roach 
and bream is equal quantities of bran and barley 
meal with a little chandlers’ greaves added and 
some powdered whitening to keep it of good 
colour and give off a cloud on the bottom. 
Make up with water into balls the size of a small 
orange, and pack them in dry bran. The object 
of this is to prevent their soaking into a solid 
mass. 

If you ate going to use boiled wheat for hook- 
bait pick out the best corns for this purpose 
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from the mass that you have prepared and use 
the remainder for ground-bait; but be careful 
to use it sparingly, throwing in only a few grains 
at a time, or the fish will soon become satiated. 
Some of the smaller gentles in your tin or any 
that have gone into the pupa state may be thrown 
in from time to time in the same way as the wheat. 

Remember that the purpose of your ground- 
bait is to attract the fish and not to feed them. 
The fishes will be cruising round searching 
for food and will come to your ground-bait 
at some time, and your object is to keep them 
there without feeding them too much, so that 
the hook-bait is the greater attraction. The 
foregoing remarks on ground-bait apply only 
to its use at the actual time of fishing. If, 
however, you are fishing a near-by water, bait 
the swim for a day or two beforehand. To do 
this you may use brewers’ “drains” up to 
a pailful a day, or the bran and barley meal 
mixture of about half that amount. 

For the first outing the best place will be 
a pond or lake. If you fish from the bank choose 
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a spot where the wind will be behind you, and 
if the sun be in your face so much the better. 
Use the longer rod, if you have two; put on 
one of your finest casts and a small float that 
will carry two or three shot—put the lowest 
shot at the bottom of the cast and the others 
2 feet above that or, what is even better, 
put the first shot on as directed and, in place 
of the others, twist a piece of lead wire in the 
ring at the bottom of the float. The bait falls 
more naturally this way than if the shot are 
close together at the bottom of the cast. There 
is this, however, to be thought of. If the pond 
teem with little fish they will take the bait before 
it reaches the bottom and spoil your chance 
of getting the bigger fish. If this be the case, 
you must have all the weight low to get the bait 
down quickly. Plumb the depth and set your 
float so that the hook is as near the bottom as 
possible. Now throw in a little groundbait 
at the spot where you will fish if the water be 
clear, and add a little “‘ cloud ”’. 
The pond is reputed to hold some good 
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roach, so try first a pellet of white paste on one 
of your smallest hooks. Now make yourself 
as comfortable as may be and prepare for a long 
vigil. However much the landscape may interest 
you, keep one eye on your float all the time. 
If you take it off for a moment, that moment 
may be the one when a fish has taken your 
bait, and you may go on watching your float 
for some time while you have no bait on your 
hook. Look, there it goes, bob; strike quickly 
but gently, so as not to break your tackle or 
the hold on the fish. Don’t be in a hurry to get 
it out. If it wants to run out let it. Keep your 
rod up so that it may bend to the pull of the fish, 
and whatever you do be sure not to let the line 
get slack or you will lose the fish to a certainty. 
Keep a tight line all the time and you will soon 
tire the fish. Now it is on the surface and you 
may draw it towards you. If it is a small one 
you may lift it out by the line, but if it is so large 
that this will endanger your tackle slip the 
landing-net into the water and draw the fish over 
the rim. Don’t scoop at the fish or you will lose 
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it. Do it all gently and smoothly so as not to 
disturb the water, and so you go on. Keep as 
still as possible, as walking or stamping on the 
bank will make your presence known to every 
fish in the vicinity. 

But perhaps you do not have the luck to get 
a fish so soon. Well, try some other bait; see 
what a single gentle hooked through the skin 
at the thick end will do. Failing this, put three 
ot four gentles on, or a grain of wheat. If they 
don’t take either of these you must have patience 
and wait for them to come on the feed. Try 
some more cloud or throw in a few gentles. 
Do everything you can to tempt the fishes, 
and they will reward you sooner or later. 

The scene changes to a river, fifteen or twenty 
yatds wide with some deep holes in the bends. 
This is more difficult fishing than the pond, 
but infinitely more sporting. If there are two 
or three bends close together, ground-bait them 
all with the bread and bran, come back to the 
first one, and seat yourself at the middle of the 
outer edge of the curve of the river’s bank. 
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Plumb the depth and if you find that you have 
6 feet of water opposite you and only 5 feet 
just below, set your float 5 ft. 6in. up the 
line. The object of this is that your bait 
will swim clear of the bottom at first and just 
drag the bottom further down. Use the same 
tackle as in the pond if the water is clear, but 
if coloured you may use a thicker cast and a bit 
bigger hook. You will want more weight on 
your line, too, so that your bait gets to the 
bottom more quickly. This will necessitate 
a larger float. 

Bait with a couple of gentles. You will find 
these easier to fish with here than paste, as they 
will not wash off the hook. Now cast in just 
above where you are sitting and let the float 
go down-stream without any check. As it goes 
below you, pay out the line, bringing your tod 
round at the same time so that it is always point- 
ing towards the float. There! Did not the float 
stop a moment? Strike! Too late—try again ; 
put some fresh gentles on and watch this time 
when the float gets to that spot once more. 
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There it goes and you. have him. Gently now, 
it is a good fish and it has the stream to help it, 
so play it gently. Aha, a nice one, and don’t 
these river fish fight | 
After you have caught a few fish from your 
swim, you may not get a bite for a while, so 
move down to your next baited bend, and after 
you have fished that in the same way, you can 
come back to the first one and catch some more. 
Now you go to a bigger river and have to 
fish from a boat. It is shallow at the sides but 
deep in the middle, so you will have to fish well 
out. You take a boat and row till you find a 
nice “lee” in a bend of the river, where you 
can moor with your back to the wind. Mooring 
is done in different ways in different places. 
On the Thames, it is usual to moor the boat 
across the stream with two ryepecks. By this 
method you fish straight away from you. Having 
plumbed the depth and put in some ground-bait, 
you drop the line over the side of the boat 
and let it float down with the current, and when 
you think you have let out sufficient line you 
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reel in, rebait, and drop in again. On other waters, 
such as the Ouse or the Norfolk rivers, you 
moor the boat parallel with the stream by means 
of two long poles with sharpened ends. You 
select your swim in the usual way and, judging 
the distance from the bank, thrust in the 
upstream pole first ; then, getting a nice align- 
ment from the bank, you put in the other 
pole and fasten up by the painters (or end-ropes) 
of the boat. Be sure that you have the boat 
exactly parallel to the shore, otherwise the tackle 
of the angler at the up-stream end of the boat 
will drift in on to the other angler or on the 
other hand will be pulled out too far into the 
current for him to have complete control of 
it. You must not think that this point is too 
laboured. It makes all the difference in the 
world to have the boat properly moored so that 
the floats travel in a line exactly parallel to 
the boat. 

Here you will use your heaviest float ; plumb 
the depth and then let the tackle float down 
the stream in front of the boat to see that the 
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bottom is clear of weed and fairly level. Now 
put in your ground-bait, which must be cast 
well up-stream so that it comes to rest on the 
bottom opposite the boat. If not cast far enough 
up it will drift down past the boat and take all 
the fish with it out of the swim. 

Now bait your hook as directed for the small 
stream and hope for the best. 

If you ate fishing on a tidal river and 
commenced on the ebb, you may find that after 
two or three hours the hook will catch the 
bottom. This means that the water has fallen 
and you are fishing too deep, so you must put 
your float down a little. On the other hand, if 
you are ishing on the flood, your bait will be 
too hie up after a time and you will have to 
put the float up. You may not be able to get 
this right on the first visit to a river, so use your 
plummet, and plumb the depth every hour, 
because the bait must be at the bottom and this 
is the only safe way of finding out whether it 
is or not. 

You may be so far down-stream that it is 
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impossible to fish with a float owing to the 
swiftness of the stream. The float is carried 
along so quickly that it reaches the end of the 
swim before the bait has had time to get to the 
bottom. The obvious thing to do in this case 
is to ledger. Use bigger baits than in float 
fishing and cast the ledger out down-stream. 
Many anglers make the mistake of throwing 
up-stream and the hooks are carried back by the 
tide instead of being drawn out in a line as 
they are when cast down the current. Now keep 
perfectly still, as you have to feel the bites and 
must strike at the first “knock” . Roach are 
very quick, and a second’s delay means a missed 
fish. You may miss a few nibbles from small 
fish, but the fish you do get will generally be 
good ones, as it is on the bottom that the big 
fish feed. 

You will note that I say “ first knock ”, and 
it must be at the first one that you strike. The 
second one is that which the fish makes when 
he blows the bait out of his mouth, as he so 
often does. Watch feeding fish in an aquarium, 
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ot even at the bottom of a clear stream, and you 
will see that they will take the food into their 
mouth and blow it out again immediately and 
that this may be done several times before the food 
is eventually swallowed. Now you will appreciate 
that ledgering for roach is a serious job calling 
for absolute stillness so that the boat is not 
rocked, and constant alertness so that the hand 
can respond instantly to the call of the fish. 

There is another method of fishing for roach, 
a sort of combination of float fishing and ledger- 
ing. This is called “tight corking” and is a 
favourite way of fishing with many anglers. 
You may use your float tackle, in which case 
you increase the distance between the float 
and the shot so that the whole of the hook length 
of gut lies on the bottom and keeps the tackle 
stationary while the float stands at an angle 
with the stream according to its depth and 
strength. On the other hand, the same result 
may be achieved by using a ledger with a float 
on the line. These methods are known under 
various terms in different parts of the country— 
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“laying on,” “float ledgering,” etc. After 
the lines are thrown in, the rod is put in a rest 
and the fisherman waits till the float is drawn 
under before picking up his rod to strike. It is 
a lazy way of fishing and does not appeal to 
a keen angler, who likes to strike at the moment 
his float tells him or he feels the knock of the 
fish at the ledger. 

With most anglers roach fishing is a summer 
pastime ; but to the very keen fisherman, fishing 
on a bright December day gives the acme of 
sport. The fish are then in their best condition, 
as bright as the proverbial new pin, and fight 
like little tigers when hooked. You must pick 
your weather, of course; a mild day, with little 
ot no wind, after a spell of frost, is the most 
favourable, and the best bait is paste, either 
white or red; but at times the tail of a lob is 
a sure killer. If the water be low and clear, use 
your finest float tackle ; but if the river is full 
and coloured you will find ledgering the most 
comfortable way of fishing, and it always takes 
the biggest fish. Sometimes it pays to fish 
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in quiet eddies, away from the rush of the main 
stream. Roach often congregate in such places 
during a flood. 

I like to illustrate my points from my own 
experience. I went fishing one day in the winter 
and was surprised at the height of the water in 
the river—in fact in some places it was not in 
the river—it was over the meadows. My road 
took me to what was usually a ford, but it was 
under water for some distance from the river 
bed. I walked along on the fence to within 
a few yards of the river and fished with float 
tackle over the road. ‘The fish were there and 
I had a very nice bit of sport. 

And now go fishing. You are sure you have 
got everything ? By the way, a short time ago 
a firm of fishing-tackle makers published a list 
of things required for a day’s fishing: rod, 
reel and line, gut-bottoms, etc. A friend of 
mine thought this a fine idea and forthwith got 
one of these lists, and the next time he went fish- 
ing discovered that he had lost the list | The only 
way to make sure that you have got everything 
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is to keep each in its place. If you are a fisherman 
of many parts, have a separate bag for each kind 
of fishing tackle, and in the bag, of course— 
fishing tackle. Put even your worm and gentle 
tins and your ground-bait bag in, then you will 
be sure, or, alternatively, if you have only one 
fishing bag, put the other tackles, pike in one 
box, sea in another, and fly tackle in a third, then 
as the seasons come round, put into the fishing 
bag the tackle necessary for the fishing at that 
particular season—and do it before the opening 
of the season and at the same time look through 
your tackle case and see what you require. 
You are short of No. 12 hooks to gut, you 
want a few 2x casts, you had better have a 
new landing-net ; well, go and buy them now, 
and your licence too, and have everything ready 
in your bag, so that when you go fishing you 
have only the bait to think of. 

A chapter on roach fishing would not be 
complete without a reference to fly-fishing. 
In the summer roach will take any thick-bodied 
fly very well in clear water. The best flies in 
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my experience are soldier palmer and red palmer, 
dressed fairly big. With a cast of 3x gut with 
these two flies on, one may have capital fun on 
a hot July afternoon in the upper reaches of 
many of our streams. It does not matter how deep 
the water is but it must be clear, and not too 
fast. The dead water of a mill-dam is often good. 
Cast your flies across the stream and allow them 
to sink a little. Now draw them slowly towards 
you. Presently you will see a wave as a fish 
follows the fly. Don’t hurry but watch: the 
fish may turn as it takes the fly or the line may 
tighten, in which case strike at once. If you 
feel or see nothing, lower the rod an instant 
to stop the fly and then strike. Roach will often 
take the fly when it is stationary. You will know 
well enough when you get a fish on, pat- 
ticularly if it be a big one. Striking a 14 lb. fish 
is like striking a brick wall, and it will give 
some heavy play on a fine cast and light fly-rod. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FISHING FOR BREAM AND TENCH 


(2) BrREAM 

Rods of different kinds have been advocated 
by various angling writers for bream fishing, 
and where these fish abound, such as in the 
Bedfordshire Ouse, heavy rods 14 feet long 
are used. The writer used such an implement 
forty years ago but has long since discarded it 
in favour of a lighter, shorter rod. Even if the 
water is deep it can be fished quite well with 
the rod recommended for roach fishing. Perhaps 
the fish will not be brought to the landing-net 
quite so quickly, but that is all to the good— 
we go out to enjoy the sport, not merely to pull 
fish out of the water in the least possible time. 

The reel may be the same as for roach with 
a trifle thicker line, but the float should be 
larger than the roach float so as to carry more 
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shotted cast lie on the bottom of the river and, 
moreover, bream bite in quite a different way 
from roach, as will be explained later. When 
the bream are feeding well a strong gut cast 
should be used, that known in the trade as 
“regular ” or “stout lake”. The hooks should 
be No. 4 for lobworms, No. 6 for brandlings, 
and No. 8 for gentles or white paste, which 
ate the three baits most favoured by bream. 

For ground-bait you may use, according to 
the water, brewers’ drains, cotton cake as used 
to feed cattle, broken up small, bread and bran, 
or a mixture of barley meal, bran, and ground 
gteaves for baiting a swim overnight or for a few 
days before fishing ; and bread and bran, boiled 
wheat, worms and gentles for use while fishing— 
the last two very sparingly. Have a good large 
landing-net, a2 16in. diameter ring will not 
be too big. 

Now to your fishing. If it be a slow running 
river such as bream love, choose a spot where 
the water is deep and with the wind at your 
back. Plumb the depth and if you find that you 
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have 8 feet of water in the swim, set the float up 
to 9 feet from the hook. The shot being on 
the cast, and the hook length of gut about 
a foot long, the bait will be dragging the bottom. 
Now take a swim down to see that the bottom 
is clear of weeds, and if the float goes down the 
swim unimpeded all is well and you can put in 
the ground-bait. About three balls of the size 
of an orange will be sufficient to begin with; 
now bait your hook and start fishing. You may 
if you wish add a second hook to your line ; if so 
loop it on above the lowest shot so that it just 
trips along the bottom. Cast well out up-stream, 
and when your float cocks up, draw in a foot 
or so of line to straighten out the gut lying on 
the bottom. 

Now, you are bream fishing, mind; and the 
tactics are different from those adopted in roach 
fishing. No quick striking ; in fact you can be 
as long as you like before doing so. See, the 
float comes up further out of the water and turns 
over and lies on its side. Wait, if you strike now 
you will very likely lose the fish. What has 
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happened is that the fish has taken hold of the 
bait and lifted it up from the bottom and is now 
sampling it. Now the float goes sliding off below 
the surface of the water. Strike and you will 
feel the heavy plunge of the fish. 

You have started with a No. 4 hook baited 
with a lobworm and the fish take this well 
enough, so keep on with that bait; but if, 
after a while, the fish seem to have gone off the 
feed, try a smaller hook and put on six or eight 
gentles, at the same time scattering in a few 
gentles as ground-bait. If no better luck ensues 
try a big piece of white paste. Don’t be afraid 
of it being too big; the size of a hazel nut ts 
about right. This is a famous bait for bream 
and saves one being bothered with eels, which, 
if there are any in the river, would soon find 
the worms or gentles on your hook. Other 
baits than those mentioned may be tried if the 
fish are fastidious. An old and very successful - 
angler I knew used two grains of boiled wheat 
with a gentle on the point of the hook. Paste 
mixed with yellow ochre which gives it a colour 
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similar to boiled wheat, or mixed with red lead, 
some a pinky shade and some a brilliant colour, 
tomato skin twisted round the hook, are all 
good baits, and I have known the kernel of 
a coco-nut cut up into small cubes kill well 
at times. 

Should your fishing be low down the river 
where the tide runs strong you will not be able 
to use float tackle, because the float will be carried 
by the current to the end of the swim before 
the bait has reached the bottom. Just where 
this happens, that is in water just too strong 
for float fishing, is the best part of the river 
for bream fishing. The tackle for this water is 
the ledger, with light or heavy lead to suit the 
condition of the water. A 4 oz. lead may be 
sufficient, but a 1 oz. will be better generally 
and it may be necessary to use even up to 
2 ounces. ' 

Ledgers as sold in the tackle shops are generally 
made of a length of wire gimp with a loop at 
each end, with a round bullet with a hole through 
sliding on it, a large split shot being nipped on 
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to the gimp next to the loop to keep the bullet 
in position. A gut hook is fixed to each loop 
and the line tied on one of the loops, or better 
still a 2 yd. length of gut is fixed to one 
loop and the line tied to that. The gut being 
finer than the line offers less resistance to the 
current. Some anglers have the ledger all of gut, 
3 yards long, with the lead on a short length 
of fine gut fixed a foot or two from the lower 
end. Though this is very sensitive I have found 
that the—what should be—offstanding piece 
of gut is continually twisting and fouling the 
main length. Personally, I have adopted a light 
form of Clement’s sea ledger boom made of 
fine steel wire. This is very sensitive and never 
fouls if used with one hook only, and a two- 
hook tackle can readily be made by making the 
gut below the swivel a little longer. The ledger 
should be fitted with fair-sized hooks, No. 5 
(old scale) being a good size for worms or paste. 

Now let us go to the river. Having moored 
the boat in such a position that we can cast 
out comfortably to the deep part of the river— 
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if off a point we shall have to cast further than 
if we are in the bend, as the water is deepest 
in the “ham”. I always proceed this way. 
I bait the two hooks with big pieces of white 
paste and squeeze some ground-bait round the 
lead. I cast this well out in front of me so that 
the tide will carry the ledger down-stream, 
straightening out the hooks as it descends. 
I now sit perfectly still and wait for the double 
knock of a roach, and many a time I have caught 
a couple of big fellows immediately on com- 
mencing to fish and no more all day. To-day the 
roach are not on the feed so I concentrate on the 
bream and throw in half a dozen balls of ground- 
bait well up-stream, so that they settle within 
the area that Iam fishing. I put on a couple of 
lobs and cast out well down-stream. I do this for 
two reasons—first, so that the hooks may be 
straightened out by the tide, and secondly so 
that I do not disturb the water closer to me. 
If I do not get a bite in a few minutes I draw 
the line in a yard or two and await results. 
One may have to wait a considerable time, but 
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patience is the virtue for which the fisherman 
is noted. 

If you have baited a swim where you know 
that bream ate in the habit of congregating, 
it is folly to leave it, as you may do so just as 
the fish arrive or are commencing to feed. As an 
illustration, I went fishing with a novice one 
day and from 8 am. till noon we caught 
nothing but a few eels. The novice kept bother- 
ing me to try somewhere else, so we went 
down-stream half a mile, to do no _ better. 
At 3 o’clock I pulled up the mooring poles. 
“Where are you going now?” he said. “ Back 
to our old spot.” We had not been there long 
before we began to catch bream. I forget how 
many he caught, but I got nine fish weighing 
321b., the biggest one being 54 lb. 

In fishing for bream on a lake or still water 
one has first to row about to find where the 
fish are feeding. If the water generally is clear 
and one suddenly comes to a patch of cloudy 
water, that is the place where the bream are 
stirring up the bottom, as they seek their food. 
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Moor the boat and throw in some ground-bait, 
and fish with your heaviest float tackle, so as 
to be able to cast out a good distance. Keep 
as still as possible; above all things avoid 
moving your feet about, as the vibration is 
carried a long way in still water. Catch your 
fish as far away from the boat as possible, so 
as to be able to draw them away from the others 
quickly if the water is shallow. If it is seven 
or eight feet deep this is not so essential ; but 
even then it is more sporting to get your fish 
on a long line. 

If you are fishing in a match, the case is very 
different. Use your strongest tackle. Catch 
your fish as close as possible to the boat, get 
it to the surface quickly, and draw it as speedily 
as possible to the landing-net. As an old hand 
said to me the other day: “ When you are 
fishing in a match, you want to murder them.” 
Fine tackle is very nice, and sport with it is far 
more enjoyable than with coarse gut and big 
hooks ; on the other hand, the craze for fineness 
is sometimes carried too far, and it is pitiable 
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almost to see an angler being played by a bteam 
because he 1s using gear so light that he cannot 
get the fish off the bottom. Furthermore, if you 
use tackle which is too fine, you will send a lot 
of fish away with hooks in them, and this is 
sheer cruelty—not sport. 


(6) TENCH 

Fishing for tench is an early morning game. 
“Up with the lark ” is of no use in tench fishing 
—one should be on the water at break of day 
to get the big fish. One of the most successful 
tench fishermen I have known used to be fishing 
by daylight, go home, change, have breakfast, 
and be at business in a city 14 miles away from his 
home by nine o’clock in the morning, and many 
a morning I have seen the fish he has brought 
up with him—beauties of 4 lb. and over. The 
best morning I have ever had, a friend and 
I caught twenty-seven fish from 1}? to 34 Ib. 
between 4 and 8 a.m. We had baited the place 
for three mornings previously with lobworms 
and marked the place with a piece of white 
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board moored with a stone. Mooring the boat 
to windward, we cast down towards the board, 
and it was only when the cast was made to 
within a yard of the mark that we got a fish. 
We found that the best dodge was to throw 
just beyond, and then gradually draw in line, 
when down would go the float and one was 
fighting a good one. 

It matters not in the least what kind of 
tackle one uses for this fishing. My friend was 
using a 12 ft. cane rod with fine waterproof 
silk line which he cast from coils laid in the 
bottom of the boat, while I was using an 
84 ft. light split cane rod with a plain silk 
line rubbed with deer-fat to make it float, 
which I cast from a “ Zephyr ” reel. He could 
make the more accurate cast, as he laid down 
exactly the length of line to reach the mark ; but 
by casting a bit too far and drawing in as described 
I got the fish just as well and was spared the 
tangles which he had to contend with now and 
then. Otherwise our tackles were the same: a 
yard of fine gut, a No. 9 hook on finer gut, 
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and a small goose quill float. The bait was 
small lobworms which we had selected from 
among those used for ground-baiting. We went 
ashore to breakfast and tried again after- 
watds till about noon, when we gave up and 
finished an enjoyable day by shooting some 
partridges. 

On the Norfolk Broads a few anglers are 
successful in catching big tench in the “ pulks ” 
—the little lagoons among the reeds which 
fringe many of these waters. They throw a few 
worms for ground-bait into the middle of two 
or three pulks, then fish with float tackle in the 
way just described, and move from pulk to pulk, 
getting a fish or two here and there. These pulks 
are the homes of the big fish. I remember on 
one occasion I was fishing in a lake and getting 
a few roach and bream when I heard swish, plop, 
and saw a countty lad with a hazel pole, a line 
of packing cord, a beer bottle cork for float 
and a hook on twisted gut baited with a big 
lobworm. A little later I heard a terrific splashing 
and I saw that boy pulling for all he was worth, 
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his pole bent double on something which was 
splashing amongst the reeds, and later I saw the 
fish, a fine tench of 44 1b. I relate this episode 
to show where it is best to fish for tench, 27%. 
among the weeds. If these should be too thick 
they should be pulled out for a sufficient space 
to enable the angler to fish in comfort. The 
discoloration of the water consequent upon 
the pulling out of the weeds is helpful, and if 
a little ground-bait be thrown into the muddied 
spot fish may be caught in it within half 
an hour. 

Sometimes weeds are too strong to be pulled 
out and must be cut, and for this purpose I carry 
a weed cutter as illustrated, which if thrown out 





WEED CUTTER (OPEN). 
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and drawn towards the user will cut through 
the stalks of water lilies and anything but very 
strong growing plants. It is made of two sickle 
blades fastened together by a bolt which can 
be removed so that the blades can be laid side 
by side and carried in a fishing bag. Let the draw 
cotd be of “ sash cord ”, which does not kink 
when wet like an ordinary rope. 





WEED CUTTER (CLOSED). 


CHaAPreR IX 
RUDD FISHING 


These fishes inhabit sundry lakes throughout 
the country, such as Slapton Ley in Devonshire 
and Ruislip Reservoir. They are also found 
in some of the bigger drains and one or two of 
the Lincolnshire rivers ; but the Norfolk Broads 
probably contain more rudd than all the rest 
of England. The big lakes in Ireland are full 
of rudd—the Irish call them ‘“‘roach”’, but in 
a land full of salmon, trout, and great pike 
these smaller creatures are rarely fished for, 
or we should find more of them in the big fish 
list. Such waters as these big Irish lakes, with 
their immense food supply, must hold some 
four-pounders. 

Rudd are caught in Norfolk in three ways. 
The first, and most common, is by baiting up 
a place, usually a sheltered bay, and as the water 
is shallow, the fishing has to be fine and far off. 
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The rod used is a long one with plenty of 
play in it and fitted with large upright rings, 
so as to cast the tackle a long way; for rudd 
are waty fish. The line is of waterproofed silk, 
and the float a heavy one almost like a pike 
float, which is made to stand upright in the 
water by means of a barrel lead threaded on 
a separate piece of gut tied to the cast. The line 
is laid in coils on the floor of the boat, and long 
casts—twenty to twenty-five yards—are made. 
The boat is, of course, moored so that the heavy 
tackle can be cast down-wind. The baits used 
ate worms or gentles, more frequently the 
former. 

One fishes over the ground-bait, and generally 
the bait is taken almost before the float has had 
time to settle down. The hooked fish must not 
be hurried if it is a big one, but at the same time 
must be got away from the shoal as soon as 
possible so as not to disturb the rest, and above 
all must be kept away from reeds and boulders, 
or it will smash up the tackle to a certainty. 
Generally, the Norfolk rudd fisher baits two or 
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three places so as to be able to go from one to 
the other if sport slackens off. 

The best of the fishing is in very hot weather, 
when the fish are seen moving about along the 
reeds, feeding on crustacez and other things living 
on the stems, and rising occasionally to flies 
on the water. Not only are the best fish caught 
at such times, but the fishing is of a most delight- 
ful character. The boat is moored within casting 
distance of the reeds, the tackle cast out to 
within a yatd of them, and away the big float 
sails and then goes down with a plop as the 
fish rushes off. The fish duly landed, another 
cast is made further along the reeds, and so on 
wherever fish are seen moving. This is the only 
way to pick up the big ones. Frequently a dozen 
fish topped by a 2$-pounder are caught this 
Way in an evening’s fishing. 

The second method is carried out in this way. 
First row along the reeds where you think the 
rudd should be, and drop a slice of bread here 
and there in front of the reed-bed. The slices 
should be cut about an inch thick and the crust 
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cut off on the slant all round. One end of a 
string is tied to the bread and the other end to 
a plummet or weight of some kind to keep it 
from being blown away. Soon the pieces of 
bread will begin to dance about as the rudd 
nibble the edges. 

Now is the time for you to advance to the 
attack. You should be equipped with a fairly 
long fly-rod, and let it be as stiff a one 
as you have—a 1o or 10% foot dry-fly rod is 
the thing. Let your line be a double taper one, 
not too heavy, and well greased so as to make 
it float. The cast, too, should be tapered and have 
a fair-sized hook attached to its point. Bait with 
a bunch of seven or eight gentles and cast them 
as a fly, being careful to take the rod round in 
a good wide horseshoe on the back cast, so as 
to avoid flicking all the gentles off the hook. 
Aim as near to the slices of bread as possible, 
let the bait sink a little, and then draw it slowly 
towards you. You will see a big wave as the 
fish follows the gentles, and then the line will 
stop. Strike sharply and hold the fish. You 
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must not let it get near the reeds or a smash will 
be unavoidable. Now you see why you want 
a light line for the job. A very heavy tapered 
line would sag so much that you would not 
be able to strike a fish quickly enough. In fact 
some anglers, who are experts at the game, use 
level lines. After getting a fish or two at one 
piece of bread, you will have put the rest down, 
sO pass on to another slice and take toll of the 
rudd that are feeding on that. 

The third way is similar to the second, but 
instead of using gentles, one fishes with a fly. 
To put the flies which I have used for rudd 
fishing into their order of merit, I would say 
black gmat, coch-y-bonddu, soldier palmer, 
governor, and zulu, the first being by far the 
best in my experience. You may moot pieces 
of bread as you did before and cast your fly 
over the fish feeding on it, or you may roam 
along the reeds and round the weed beds, casting 
your fly and picking up fish here and there. 
One never knows where one may drop across 
these fish. 
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One day a friend and I had tried for hours 
to find the rudd without success. It was 
a blazing hot day in early August. There was 
scarcely a breath of wind and one would have 
thought the conditions ideal, but not a fish 
could we find though we knew that the water 
we were on held lots of them. We rowed up 
a little creek under the shade of some trees for 
lunch and presently saw a movement in the 
water a few yards further up the creek. “Rudd!” 
we both exclaimed at once. We could not cast 
a fly for the trees, so we mounted up light float 
tackles and soon we were reducing the numbers 
in that shoal. We got no fish anywhere else 
that day, and had it not been so hot that we 
were glad to get a little shelter from the sun, we 
should not have had a fish at all. 


CHAPTER X 
CHUB AND DACE FISHING 
(2) CHUB 


Chub are found in comparatively few of our 
rivers but where they occur they generally 
abound, particularly in those parts of the river 
where the water runs in deep quiet glides. Here 
they may be sought for with a variety of baits. 
Chub will take all the baits prescribed for bream 
and roach, and in addition may be caught on 
macaroni, pith, cherries and other fruits, small 
frogs, and on all kinds of spinning baits and 
artificial flies. If the fish are small, they may 
be fished for with fine float tackle; but where 
there is a chance of getting fish of 2 lb. and 
upwards the tackle must be strong and good, 
but not by any means coarse. Chub are very 
wary fish and if they but catch a glimpse of the 
angler they quietly disappear from his view. As 
Izaak Walton says: “It is likely the chubs will 
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sink down towards the bottom of the water, at the 
first shadow of your rod, for chub is the fear- 
fullest of fishes.” There are in chub fishing, 
as in trout fishing, three rules for the angler. 
First, keep out of sight; second, keep out of 
sight a little more; third, keep out of sight 
altogether. If you obey these rules you may 
catch chub, but not unless. 

Early in the season you may take your strongest 
roach rod and dab with it from behind or among 
bushes in spots where you have seen the chub 
lie. Use a fairly large hook, tied to the usual 
foot of gut, which may be fixed to the reel line 
without any intervening cast, as it is intended 
that the hook only shall touch the water. A lead 
bullet or piece of lead wire on the line above 
the hook gut will help the process, which 
is this: 

Having baited the hook with a cockchafer 
ot other beetle, big fly of some sort, or a grass- 
hopper, reel in the line till the weight is up to 
the end ring ; push the rod through a space in the 
bushes, and then, removing the check from 
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the reel, allow the weight to draw down the line 
till the bait touches the water. Do this very 
slowly and gently, controlling the reel with 
the finger so that the bait descends quietly. 
If you let the whole thing run down with a 
splash into the water, it will be “ good-bye, chub”, 
and you can move to some other spot and try 
to do better. If you can get a few small frogs, 
use these in the same way, putting the hook 
through a piece of the skin of the back. 

When a chub takes the bait do not be in too 
much of a hurry to strike. It may not be necessary 
to do so at all, as in many cases the chub will 
have hooked itself; but if the fish comes in 
a leisurely way and goes off quietly with the 
bait, a slight turn of the wrist is all that is 
necessaty to drive the hook home. The fish 
hooked, all you can do is to keep still, keep 
a tight line on it all the time, let it take line 
when it wants to, and hope for the best. If it 
swims away from you and you can play it at 
a distance, all the better; but if it tries to bore 
down among the roots at your feet, you are 
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at its mercy and can do nothing but keep the rod 
well up and wait and see whose luck is in, yours 
or the chub’s—most likely it will be the chub’s. 
If it should be yours and you have got the 
better of the fish, mind how you attempt to 
land it. Put the net in the water and draw the 
fish in so that more than half of it is over the far 
edge of the ring, then lift it carefully so that 
the fish goes into the net head first. If you try 
to land a big fish by putting the net under its 
tail, it is very likely that it will give a kick and 
jump clean out, probably smashing your cast, 
and be off into the depths again. 

In bottom fishing for chub it is necessary 
to fish “fine and far off ” ; so, seated at the head 
of a swim, the angler allows his line to run out 
down-stteam for several yards—twenty if need 
be. The bait should travel down at the same 
pace as the stream, evenly and without check. 
If the reel is very free running and the rod is held 
pointing towards the float, the line will be drawn 
out perfectly well, but if the reel is not function- 
ing properly the line must be pulled off it by 
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hand and then allowed to run through the 
rod-rings. Watch the float carefully all the time 
so as to be ready to strike at the least semblance 
of a bite. If a fish be hooked, keep seated and 
play it as quietly as possible, then rest the water 
for a few minutes, throwing in some bait to 
attract the fish, and then try again. 

For baits for this kind of fishing, you have, 
as has been said, almost unlimited choice— 
gentles, worms, cherries, red currants, and pastes 
of different kinds. Ifyou are fishing with gentles, 
put half a dozen on the hook and keep the fish 
on the feed by throwing in a few gentles from 
time to time; if with worms, throw in half a 
dozen now and again; if with cherries, the 
broken pieces which you cannot use for hook 
bait ; and if with paste, smaller pieces than those 
you use on the hook. Pastes for bait may be 
made by mixing ordinary bread paste with soft 
cheese, or with honey. Take as many different 
kinds of bait with you as you can procure. 
Though chub, when they are feeding well, will 
take almost anything, there are times when they 
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favour one bait more than another, and it is as 
well to have that one with you. 

Later in the year, the baits mostly used for 
chub are pith and brains, the former for hook- 
bait, the latter for attracting the fish. Pith, the 
spinal cord of a bullock, should be first stripped 
of its outer skin, then boiled for a few minutes 
and cut up into good-sized pieces. The brains 
of a bullock or sheep should be washed, boiled 
for a quarter of an hour, and then minced up as 
finely as possible. Fish as you did before with 
a long line, bait with a big piece of pith, for chub 
like a good mouthful, and keep the fish on the 
alert by throwing in a tablespoonful of the minced 
brains from time to time. In the autumn and 
winter months, this is the way to make a big bag 
of chub. 

Another good bait and one which I prefer to 
the pith and brains, though perhaps not generally 
so killing but nicer to handle, is macaroni. 
Boil it till it is just soft, and cut it up into lengths 
of 2 to 1 inch for use on the hook. The 
bother of this bait is that one has to undo the 
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hook-length of gut from the cast and thread it 
through the marcaroni so that it rests in the bend 
of the hook. A small treble hook may be used 
instead of the single hook, and keeps the macaroni 
in place better. To get over the trouble, have 
a small spring swivel between cast and hook- 
length—a watch-spring pattern is the best and 
quickest to manipulate, failing being able to 
procure the old Ehmant’s pattern of screw swivel, 
which was the best and most secure of all 
attachments. The broken pieces of macaroni 
which are useless for the hook should be broken 
up small and make an excellent ground-bait. 
We are calling it “ ground-bait ’’ from custom, 
but it is really a mid-water bait as we do not 
intend it to rest on the bottom, but to be taken 
in mid-water as it floats down the stream. 
Where the stream is too rapid for successful 
float fishing, the ledger should be used. This 
should be of the simplest form—two yards of 
medium gut with a 1 oz. perforated round lead 
held in place by a split shot about a foot from the 
lower end, at which is attached a single hook, 
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size 6 to 8. Use lobworms, paste, or a bunch of 
gentles for hook-bait, and squeeze a little bread 
and bran ground-bait round the lead to attract 
the fish. 

In some places, blowline fishing for chub 
affords good sport, particularly in the cockchafer 
season. A supply of “chovies”’ having been 
obtained, the angler uses a long rod, so that he 
can stand well away from the stream, and holding 
the rod well up so that the wind carries the line 
over the river, daps the beetle on the water. 
Should the wind be very light, he uses four or 
five yards of floss silk for the lower part of the line, 
after the manner of dapping on the Irish lakes. 

The most sporting and often the most killing 
method of taking chub is by fishing with an 
artificial fly. A longish fly-rod, a tapered line 
not too heavy, and a cast tapered from stout to 
2x, with flies of good size like the “ big black 
bee which is bred in clay walls ” of Jas Cheetham 
and Izaak Walton. Red and black palmers, 
zulu and similar hackled flies are best for chub, 
though once I tried every fly in my box and could 
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not touch a fish till I met a friend who had 
caught fish on an old green Mayfly. I happened 
to have two or three Mayflies with me, and 
putting one on I got a good fish at the very next 
cast, and in a couple of hours caught more than 
I could carry, and this in September. I should 
never have thought of using a Mayfly in 
September, even for chub; but it did the trick 
on that occasion. Most angling writers say 
that chub give very little sport to the angler, but 
on a fly-rod with light tackle the rush of a chub 
will send a thrill through any fisherman—they 
are not such “ loggerheads ”’ on the tackle that 
we use nowadays as they were on Walton’s 
5 yd. hazel pole. 

For tactics, chub may be fished for with either 
wet or dry fly. Personally, if my fly will float 
I am content, but if it sink, well, I let 1t—it 
seems to make no difference. Of course, one 
may stalk a fish and put a dry fly over it; but 
I think, taken by and large, the method of putting 
a wet fly in any odd corner, and into all the 
spaces between the bushes, is about the best. 
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Chub are often taken on the spinning baits of 
trout fishermen but are rarely spun for per se. 

As to cookery, I have never eaten chub and 
do not intend doing so, though Pennell in the 
Badminton Library says that they are quite good 
in winter. 

(0) DACE 

We all know the jolly little dace, a smaller and 
daintier edition of the chub. True, these fish 
are an intolerable nuisance in a trout stream, 
where we so often find them and where they take 
the fly intended for the game fish. Moreover 
they ate bad in a stream which should be a 
trout-water, as they eat up such a lot of the food 
that the trout should have, very often to the 
deterioration of the latter. I know a stream 
which has a nice sprinkling of trout and swarms 
of dace where the trout, though in good condition 
early in the season, are not nearly so good as they 
should be in July and August because the dace 
ate in fine condition by the middle of July. 

Your lightest rod and finest tackle will be 
required for float fishing for dace. Baiting your 
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No. 12 or 14 hook with one or two gentles, 
stand at the top of a pool where you see these 
fish rising. There is no need to plumb the depth 
but let the hook be a foot or so below the float. 
Drop the tackle into the pool at your feet and at 
the same time throw in half a dozen gentles to 
call attention to your hook-bait. Bob; you 
strike, but you have missed him and find that you 
have only a bit of skin left on the hook. Put 
on another gentle and try again. Watch closer 
this time. There, strike! Yes, you have him, 
and he rushes about for a while just like a trout. 
If the dace will not take gentles, try worms, paste, 
or pearl barley, but generally if they will not take 
gentles or worms nothing will tempt them. 
They are like that sometimes. 

Dapping for dace with bluebottle or house- 
fly as described for chub is one way—perhaps the 
way—of making a big bag. But ona stream it is 
not always easy to find cover. The only thing 
to do is to kneel or lie on the ground ; one must 
not be seen or the game is up. When you have 
taken a fish or two from the pool, either keep 
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still and wait for the dace to congregate again 
after their fright, which they very soon get over, 
or move to another pool and repeat the tactics. 
It is useless to try to catch dace at any distance from 
the rod, so do not attempt to fish for them with a 
long line. They bite so quickly that it is impossible 
to strike soon enough if you have a lot of line out 
as in the Nottingham style, in fact you have to 
strike as the float goes down or the fish is missed. 

In July and August, particularly if the weather 
be hot—the hotter the weather the better—dace 
rise well to artificial fly and may be fished for by 
either the wet or dry method. If the river be a 
wide one, a cast should be made up of three flies, 
my favourite cast being red palmer, soldier 
palmer, and coch-y-bonddu—small flies on a 
3X of 4X cast, and on each fly a tiny tag of chamois 
leather. Some advocate white kid, but this 1s 
too white. Put the hook through the corner of 
the leather and then cut a small wedge-shape 
piece with its base next the hook-shank. When 
wet it should be the size of a small gentle and will 
look very much like one. 
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Let the cast be made down and across: That 
is, across the stream just below you, and holding 
the rod well up, let the flies come round on the 
current ; when you see a rise, strike, but do not 
attempt to land the fish at once, unless it is a big 
one, because probably you will get a rise from 
another fish at one of your other flies, and can 
land two fish at a time instead of one. I once 
fished on a hot July afternoon and had caught 
so many dace that I could afford to play tricks 
with them, so I allowed them to take the flies 
one after the other and landed three fish at a 
time, three times in succession. When they are 
on the feed, one should make hay while the sun 
shines, as one never knows when they may stop 
feeding. As an instance of this, on one particular 
afternoon the dace had been rising well and two 
or three country lads were very interested in 
seeing me catching so many fish. I told them 
to get a pail and would give them some fish, and 
they counted ninety-seven. Then it turned a 
bit chilly, and try as I might to make up the 
hundred, not another fish could I get. 
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On a small stream one may fish wet down- 
stream, but it is hard work casting a line long 
enough ; a far better way is-to fish up-stream 
with dry fly. For this, use one fly only and let 
that fly be an imitation of a fly on the water. 
Olive quills, red quills, and black gnats are 
most useful for this, but if you have any doubt 
about the correct fly and they do not seem keen 
on either of the above, put on your smallest 
coch-y-bonddu. Oil it well with odourless 
paraffin, carefully sqeezing out the superfluous 
oil on a bit of rag. If you do not do this, there 
will be a halo of oil round the fly which will make 
the fish suspicious. 

Now carefully stalk the shoal of fish which you 
see rising at the tail of the pool and cast the fly as 
delicately as you can on to the surface of the 
water. Sometimes you will see a sort of bubbly 
rise as if the fish were smelling the fly and pushing 
it about with its nose, in which case you will 
have all you can do to make a bag; but generally 
you will see a little dimple in the water, whereon 
you must strike instantly if you want that fish. 
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The luck is yours and you pull the fish down- 
stream into the rougher water and yank him out. 
Make a false cast or two in the air to dry your fly 
and put it over the shoal again, and you may 
sometimes take three or four fish out of that lot 
before they get suspicious and move off up-stream. 
When they do this you must of course try 
somewhere else, where you can repeat your 
tactics to the detriment of those dace and the 
filling out of your bag. 

Sometimes the dace are more scattered and 
will be found rising in odd corners, here and 
there, when you will find them difficult of 
approach and you will have to fish for them with 
along line. Usually, in situations like this, they 
take the fly more deliberately and are easily 
hooked, and the fishing is as interesting as 
stalking trout; in fact for the budding trout 
fisher this kind of work is most excellent practice. 

After the middle of August, dace are very 
good eating if properly cooked. Scrape off the 
scales and cut off the heads, open and clean, and 
wipe dry. Do not wash them. Lay them on 
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their backs and pour a teaspoonful of vinegar 
into each of them and leave them for an hour or 
two. Now run a skewer through their tails, 
dredge a little salt over them, inside and out, 
and hang them up in a current of air to dry 
overnight. Next morning, sprinkle with fine 
oatmeal and fry in plenty of fat, to which is added 
a slice ot two of apple or onion which will take 
away any muddy flavour that may have been 
left after the vinegar. 

The late Mr. H. T. Sheringham in his book on 
coarse fishing says that he had some dace served 
up with a trout and a grayling for breakfast, and 
the unanimous verdict was that the dace was the 
best and the trout the worst |—and the trout 
came from the Kennet! Personally, I think 
that dace are very similar to smelts in flavour 
and I would as soon have one as the other. 


CHAPTER XI 
EELS AND SMALL FRY 


Few books on angling say anything about 
fishing for eels, in fact generally the catching of 
these fish is regarded as a thing to be avoided 
rather than sought. When one thinks of catching 
an eel one conjures up visions of cast and line 
twisted up into a hopeless tangle, a la John 
Leech’s picture in Punch, “ Mr. Briggs is fortunate 
enough to catch a large eel”—where poor 
Mr. Briggs is gazing up at a cat’s cradle of line 
with an eel wriggling in the middle. But 
Mr. Briggs had not the knack of the anglers 
who, in some districts, are allowed to catch eels 
with rod and line during the statutory close 
season for freshwater fish. These men quite 
realize the possibilities of an eel and are ready to 
circumvent its wriggling tendencies. They fish 
with ordinary rod and line, either with float 
tackle or ledger, and generally with an ordinary 
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eel hook mounted on a short piece of 
“watercord ”. When an eel is hooked it is 
brought to the boat or bank ; it is grasped by the 
left hand in a rough piece of cloth, and the spine 
severed just above the tail. The cord is either 
quickly untied from the line or cut through with 
a knife, and the eel dropped into a bag, the hook 
being removed later when the eel is cleaned for 
cooking. Another hook on cord is attached to 
the line and the fishing goes on. In other places 
I have seen the hooks mounted on wire snoods. 
These being stiffer than gut do not get into a 
tangle and the fish is unhooked in the usual way. 

In some districts quite a lot of eels are taken 
in this way, but the most remunerative way of 
catching eels early in the season is by “ clodding ” 
or “babbing”. The “bab” is prepared by 
threading a lot of worms on a length of worsted 
by means of a darning needle which is thrust 
through the whole length of the worms, which 
ate first killed by being thrown down smartly on 
the ground. The worsted (and worms) are now 
wound round the fingers, and the coils tied 
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together at the top with a stout twine, a sufficiency 
of twine being left below the mass of worms to 
fixa conical lead to. The twine should be about 
a foot longer than the depth of the water to be 
fished, and tied to a light bamboo about 6 or 8 
feet long. To use this you sit by the bank and 
lower the bab into the water till it touches the 
bottom, then raise it two or three inches and 
hold it there. The tug of the eel at the worms is 
easily felt, and the bab is quietly lifted out of the 
water, the eel hanging on to the worsted. It 
must not be jerked but lifted clean out and over 
a pail or sack, when the eel will leave go and 
drop off. Where babbing is done from a boat, 
a piece of sacking is tied across from side to side 
so as to sag down in the middle to catch the eels 
as they drop off the bab; the babber sits facing 
down the boat with a bab in each hand, and ona 
suitable evening he is kept busy lifting one bab 
after the other as the eels take hold. In this way 
big catches are made, often two or three stones 
of eels at a sitting. 

There is no need to give any directions as to 
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cooking eels, as fried eels, stewed eels, jellied 
eels, etc., are too well known ; but there are many 
people who have never tasted eels, mostly owing 
to a prejudice against the snaky things. I had 
caught scores of eels and given them away till 
one day I had some delicious fish at dinner in a 
hotel in the Belgian Ardennes. Their anatomy 
betrayed them and even then I thought that 
these eels from the swift running waters of that 
district must be better than our English eels ; but 
subsequent trials of the latter show me how 
much I have missed by being like so many other 
people—prejudiced. 


BLEAK 


Bleak are little fish which are very little sought 
after except perhaps in match fishing when, as 
they bite so freely, they make up weight by their 
quantity, and the angler who has a quick eye and 
a nimble wrist can often catch a greater weight 
of fish than his competitor who is trying for 
bigger fish whose bites may be few and far 
between. They may be taken on gentles as fast 
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as one can bait the hook, in fact often one gentle 
suffices for several bleak. They are capital fish 
on which to initiate the novice, as they make 
him give all his attention to the float and train 
him to be quick to respond to the bite. Bleak 
make good baits for spinning for pike and other 
fish, particularly in cloudy water, as they are the 
brightest of all our fishes. They rise freely to 
small flies, and a cast of three flies will 
catch bleak as fast as the angler can unhook 
them. 


RUFF 


Ruff or pope, like eels, are avoided whenever 
possible, but sometimes they are so numerous 
and bite so freely that one cannot help catching 
them. As is the case with bleak, the voracity 
of these little fish is such that if I were 
fishing a match on a hot day when other 
fish were not feeding well, I should put on 
two hooks and catch ruff as quickly as I 


could. 
I remember a case of this kind some time ago. 
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It was at a club match and the oldest member 
was getting very infirm, but as it was a nice fine 
day he went with the others. He was safely 
installed in a comfortable armchair by the side 
of a small tributary stream, and began to catch 
ruff. He had no trouble with a landing-net, 
having only to pull the fish out, rebait, and drop 
the line in the water in front of him. The other 
members—about twenty of them—went up and 


down the main river and came in later, picked up 
the veteran, and went to the hotel to weigh 


their catches. To everybody’s surprise “ Old 
Fred ” had won the cup with scores of ruff and 
not another fish among them. Ruff are either 
always hungry or eat for the sake of eating, and 
they do eat too. Try as one may to hook them 
quickly, 50 per cent of them will have taken the 
hook right down into their stomachs, whence 
it is a dickens of a job to get it out again. If 
your fault is being slow in hooking fish, try ruff 
fishing and see how quickly you can catch them. 
Except for practice for the duffer, they are an 
unmitigated nuisance. 
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GUDGEON 

Once upon a time it seems to have been the 
fashion to fish for gudgeons, and gudgeon 
parties on the Thames were frequent. Nowadays 
they are fished for occasionally on that river, but 
it is chiefly to supply pike fishermen and others 
with bait that they are angled for. If you want 
a supply and are near the Thames you will moor 
a punt across the stream and have a rake out at 
the back with which to stir up the bottom and 
make the water cloudy. Fish with the smallest 
float, a No. 14 or 16 hook, two hooks if you wish, 
baited with a tiny piece of worm, and you will 
be able to catch them as fast as you can unhook 
them. In other parts of the country you will 
find gudgeon on the gravel in most shallows and 
can catch them in the same way. If necessary 
you can colour the water by stirring up the bed 
of the stream above the shallow with vour 


landing-net. 


CHAPTER XII 
BIG FISH 


One would have thought, with the ever- 
increasing number of anglers, the modern 
facilities of transport to out-of-the-way places, 
and the very great improvements in fishing tackle 
of late years, that all the big fish had been caught 
long ago and that nowadays they would scarcely 
grow quickly enough to provide fish above the 
standard size for all the anglers of the kingdom. 
Yet every season there are some fish taken that 
will compare well in size and weight with those 
caught in years gone by. This is not to be 
accounted for by any suggestion that the waters 
which have provided these latter day specimens 
have not been fished for a long period, and one can 
only presume that here and there some fish has 
been lucky enough to escape the angler’s hook 
or the cannibalistic habits of other fishes, and, 
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being favoured with good water and plenty of 
food, has outgrown its fellows to such an extent 
that when at last it has fallen a victim to the 
rod, it has been worthy of an artificial body and 
a glass-fronted sarcophagus. ‘There is evidence 
that fishes which have attained a certain age have 
also attained to such a state of wisdom that they 
are exceedingly crafty. 

For instance, I know where there are four pike 
that no one seems to be able to catch. In one 
case, the fish has followed my spinning bait 
up to the boat on two or three occasions, and 
once I saw it take the bait very gingerly. I 
immediately put the rod over so as to pull the 
hooks against it, but without success; the bait 
came away andthe fish swam off in quite a 
leisurely style. In the other three places, I have 
been live-baiting and my float has travelled 
up-wind for several yards along the top of the 
water without being drawn under. I have struck 
but nothing has happened. I have tried the other 
game to see if the pike would eat the bait, only 
to have my float go drifting away and, on winding 
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in, to find the bait gone. But some day those 
fish will be off their guard, and more glass cases 
will be necessary. 

I know of a lake from which some large pike 
had been taken. One of 34 lb. was reputed 
to be a small fish compared with a giant which 
lived off a point in the bend of the lake. A 
friend of mine tried for the big fish several times 
without success, but so determined was he to 
catch it that he bought the lake and fished for 
the monster for two days a week for several 
seasons, saying that he would die happy if he 
caught it; but he never did. He had the fish 
on several times, but something always went 
wrong. The line would catch in the anchor 
chain or a ring on the rod. He never got 
smashed, but on one occasion the hooks of his 
tackle were pulled out straight. 

Here and there a fish seems to live a charmed 
life and so grow to an enormous size, to provide 
us anglers with something to be proud of some 
day. But we must catch them when they are 
in their prime, for if not caught then, the fish, 
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when they get to a certain age, seem to “ go 
back ” and lose flesh, and are not then worthy 
of the angler’s steel. Of course this depends on 
food supply. Take the big-headed lanky trout 
which in the heyday of his youth would have 
graced any angler’s bag. For some reason he 
does not seem to be able to consume enough 
flies—perhaps there are not sufficient on the water 
—to keep him in good condition, and so he 
takes to minnow hunting and no longer bothers 
about the flies. And after having consumed all 
the minnows in his neighbourhood, he manages 
just to keep himself alive by eating some of his 
smaller relatives. This cannot go on for many 
years, and when at last the keeper nets him, 
shoots him, or gets him somehow because he ts 
best out of the way, he is a long, lean brute, 
black and unsightly, and is consigned to the 
dustbin or buried. I once caught such a fish, 
but I got him on a big red palmer fished dry, 
a gaunt brute 27 inches long, blind in one eye, 
weighing only 3? lb. when he ought to have 
been at least 7 Ib. 
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We will not trouble about old records of big 
fish because most of the monsters of bygone 
days were frauds. Either the fish themselves had 
been doctored, as in the case of the Mannheim 
pike, to whose skeleton several vertebre from 
another fish had been added, or the weights were 
guessed at or at any rate not authenticated. 
In many instances the weights were not properly 
recorded but have been handed down for 
generations and have duly increased with the 
passage of time, exaggerated in the telling by 
one person to another. A good instance of this 
is the case of a pike of 7 lb. caught at Wroxham. 
I was told that it weighed 17 lb, and on 
congratulating the angler a few days later, he 
said, ““ My word, if that pike has grown to lb. 
in the 7 miles from Wroxham to Norwich, how 
big will it be by the time the news gets to where 
I live in Devonshire?” The fish recorded 
below are a few well authenticated examples of 
what fish may become in good water with good 
food—and with good luck in being able so far 
to escape the angler’s hook. 
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PIKE 
Nearly all the big pike come from Ireland ; 
the immense lakes, almost inland seas, with their 
beautiful pure water and abundance of food furnish 
ideal homes in which pike cannot help but grow. 


53 lb.: This, the largest British pike of recent 
years, was caught in Lough Conn, in July, 
1920, by Mr. John Garvin, who was awarded 
the {10 which Mr. R. B. Marston, of Zhe 
Fishing Gazette, had offered for a British 
pike of 50 lb. 

454 lb.: Lough Conn, Mr. B. Brown, 1917. 

424 lb.: Lough Mask, Mr. W. Carney, July, 1932. 

414 lb.: Lough Arrow, 1900. Caught on a 
night line with one of 35 Ib. I have seen 
these fish and they are both well fed, typical 
Irish fish. 

40 lb.: Lough Erne, Mr. J. H. Thompson, 1922. 

38 lb.: Lough Mask, Mr. H. A. Robinson, 1905. 

The list of Irish fish of 30 to 4o Ib. is a long 
one, but sufficient have been given to show that 

Ireland is the country for very big pike. Now 

come some English fish :— 
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37 lb.: Amersham, Mr. A. Jardine, 1879. 
37 lb.: River Wye, Major W. H. Booth, 1910. 
36 lb.: Maidstone, Mr. A. Jardine, 1877. 
36 lb.: Norfolk, Mr. F. Thorns, 1877. 
I know this last fish well. It weighed 36 lb. 
twenty-four hours after it was caught, and during 
that time it had bled considerably. Had it been 
weighed immediately after its capture it would 
have been 40 lb. It was shown at the Fisheries 
Exhibition at the same time as Mr. Jardine’s 
37-pounder and was thought by all who saw it to 
be the bigger fish. Its length is 48 inches, 
rather more than Mr. Jardine’s pike. It is now 
in the Castle Museum at Norwich. 
36 lb.: Rapley Lake, Windsor, George Keen, 

1874. 
34 lb.: Nottingham, Mr. F. W. K. Wallis, 19035. 
324 1b.: Horsham, Mr. W. C. F. Gillam, 1890. 
324 1lb.: Barnt Green, Mr. G. K. Anster, 1930. 
31 lb.: Avon, Christchurch, Mr. Gillet, 1920. 
30 Ilb.: Downham Market, Norfolk, Mr. E. 
Johnson, 1923. 

30 lb.: Wye, Mr. D. Wilson Browne, 1926. 
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This list of big pike is selected by permission 
from Where to Fish, which states that “‘ various 
other 30-pounders are on record from Norfolk 
and elsewhere’. I might add that I know of one 
36 lb., one 34 lb., and one 314 lb. caught in 
Norfolk (I have seen the first and last but I do 
not know the year of capture). 


CARP 


Carp come next to pike in point of size on the 
coarse fish list, and the fish seem to get bigger 
every year. For a long time the 17 lb. 2 oz. 
caught by Mr. R. G. Woodruffe at Cheshunt in 
1911 and the 19} lb. taken from a canal at 
Weybridge in 1907 by Mr. H. S. Locksmith 
were looked upon as leviathans ; but several fish 
of these weights and over have been secured since 
their capture. Monsters like these must take 
some skilful angling, and the capture of six 
grand fish—z26 Ib., 154 lb., 154 lb., 144 lb., 114 Ib. 
and 9 lb. by Mr. Albert Buckley at Mapperley 
Reservoir on 24th July, 1930, on fine roach tackle 
must stand out as one of the most remarkable 
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feats in the history of angling. Other big carp 
on record are :— 

21 lb. 10 0z.: Chingford Lake, Essex, Mr. A. E. 
Wyatt in 1926. 

20 lb. 30z.: Cheshunt Reservoir, Mr. J. 
Andrews, 1916. 

193 lb. : Mapperley Reservoir, Mr. A. Buckley, 
1932. 

184 lb.: Mapperley Reservoir, Mr. A. Innocent, 
1931. 

184 Ib.: Adur, Sussex, Mr. J. Crawley, 1920. 

184 lb.: Cheshunt, Mr. J. Andrews, 1922. 

Even bigger carp than these have been taken 

from ponds when drained. In Where to Fish are 

recorded one of 29 lb. from a pond in Hampshire 

and others 27 lb., 26$1b., and 26 lb., taken recently 

under similar circumstances. 


BREAM 

For some years I thought that I had the record 
bream of England—a fish of 9} Ib. caught in 
the Wensum, near Norwich. Then a bream of 
112 lb. was taken from a pond at Beeston Regis, 
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near Cromer. Still, my fish was the record 

river fish ; but since then other and larger bream 

have been caught in various parts of the country. 

12 lb. 14 0z.: Tring Reservoir, Mr. Pugh, 28th 
July, 1933. 

1z lb. 124 0z.: Tring Reservoir, Mr. A. J. 
Fisher, 30th July, 1931. 

I saw this fish when it was being preserved at 

Rowland Ward’s and a glorious fish it was, 

perfect in shape and of rich colouring. 

11 lb. ro oz.: Tring Reservoir, Mr. T. C. 
Teasdale, 1932. 

11 lb. 8 oz.: Tring Reservoir, Mr. F. Cooper, 
1932. 

11 lb. 2 oz.: Tring Reservoir, Mr. H. Hartop, 
1930. 

10 lb. 13$0z., and 9 lb. 14 oz.: Thames at 
Eynsham, September, 1928, by Mr. J. J. 
Perkins. 

These were caught on rod and line. In 1932, 

when one of the waterworks reservoirs at Great 

Yarmouth was emptied, several enormous bream 

up to nearly 12 lb. were taken out and transferred 

to Ormesby Broad, where they have not been 
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seen since, so are presumably still waiting for a 
lucky angler. 

It will be noted that all these big bream were 
taken from good water—by good water I mean 
pure water with plenty of food. The number of 
big fish from Tring—the list might be added to by 
several more fish of 8 Ib. upwards—is astonishing 
and shows how these fish will grow under 
favourable conditions. 


BARBEL 


Specimens of this fish up to nearly 17 Ib. are 
on record, but most of these were caught by 
means other than rod and line, and the record for 
barbel caught by fair angling is held by the 14$ lb. 
fish caught as recently as September, 1933, by 
Mr. F. W. K. Wallis, from the Hampshire Avon. 
The Thames holds some wonderful barbel, as 
witness one of 14 lb. 6 oz. caught in 1888 at 
Molesey by Mr. T. Wheeler, and another 14} lb. 
at Radcot Bridge by Mr. R. Jones in 1909. 
Several other big fish are recorded from the 
Thames and Avon, these two rivers sharing 
pride of place for big barbel. 
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CHUB 

There is a record of a chub of 10 |b. having been 
caught about sixty years ago, but of late years 
the largest recorded fish is one of 8} lb. from the 
Avon at Christchurch, and from the same river 
have been taken many fish from 7 to 7} lb. 
The Trent and Thames have also produced 
specimens of 7 |b., but evidently the Avon is the 
tiver for big chub as it is for many other kinds 
of fish. There must be bigger chub in some of 
our rivers, but perhaps they are too clever for us. 


TENCH 
One reads in old angling books of tench of 


enormous size, but of late years nothing has been 
taken over 7 lb. This weight, a fish taken at 
Weston-super-Mare, holds the record since 1882 
and it has not yet been beaten (1934). It was, 
however, equalled last year by a fish caught in a 
mete neat Thetford, Norfolk, by the Rev. E. C. 
Alston, of Wretham. During the same month, 
July, Mr. Alston also caught the record rudd at 
the same place. 

Other large tench have been caught in various 
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parts of the country—a 6}lb. fish at Ockley 
by Mr. C. T. Alford in 1926; 64 1b. from the 
River Glen, in Lincolnshire, by Mr. C. E. Brown 
in 1929; 6lb. 7oz. at Rainsworth, near 
Nottingham, by Mr. J. Whitaker, in 1919; 
64 lb. near Aylesbury by Mr. J. B. Robinson 
in 1928. Fish of 6 lb. 2 0z., 6 lb. 1 oz., and 6 lb. 
ate also recorded from Daventry Reservoir 
between 1909 and 1913. 

PERCH 

Norfolk holds the record for this fish as it 
does for tench and rudd, the specimen in this 
case being a grand fish of 5 lb. 2 0z., taken in 
the Waveney by Mr. L. Gordon in 1889. Two 
fish of 5 lb. each are recorded as having been 
taken. A 4 lb. 134 02. fish caught in a pond near 
Derby in 1911 by Mr. R. Graham is specially 
worthy of mention, as it was the largest of 
a bag which contained four other very large 
perch, viz. 4 lb. 12 oz., 4 lb. 6} 0z., 3 lb. 13} 02z., 
and 3lb. 1130z. What a magnificent lot! 
Quite a lot of big perch are recorded from 
Norfolk. Where to Fish mentions one 4} \b., 
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caught on Wroxham Broad in 1908, and one 
of 4 lb. 64 oz. in 1887. Some years ago a friend 
of mine caught two fish—4} lb. and 4 lb.—on 
a paternoster at the same time near Ranworth, 
Norfolk, and a nice bit of play he had with those 
two heavy fish on a light rod. You and I would 
like to have them on one at a time. 
RUDD 

These fish do not appear to grow to much over 
24 lb. except in very exceptional cases. There 
are a lot of rudd in some of the Broads of 
Norfolk, and good baskets of these fish are 
obtained every season; but 2$ lb. is a big fish 
and 2}lb. extra large. The mere where the 
record fish, 4$1b., was caught by the Rev. 
E. C. Alston is quite detached from the Norfolk 
Broad system and is a pond quite by itself. 
The wonderful thing about Mr. Alston’s luck 
was the capture of another rudd of 3 Ib. 15 oz. 
and the 7lb. tench recorded already, in the 
same month. Other big fish on record are— 
4+ lb., at Blackheath in 1888; 3 Ib. 54 0z., from 
the Witham in 1905, and another of 3 lb. 2 oz. 
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in‘1904; 31b. 30z. also caught in Lincoln- 
shire. 

It is surprising, seeing the number of rudd 
there are in Ireland, where they are called roach, 
that more big fish of this species are not recorded 
from that country. Perhaps it is because the 
Irish do not deign to regard any fish other 
than salmon and trout. One of the biggest 
catches of rudd that I have heard of was 153 
fish on Heigham Sounds, Norfolk, by the Rev. 
W. L. Tasker about thirty years ago. He had 
a piece of chamois leather like a big fat gentle 
on his hook, and then two or three live gentles. 
He used a fly-rod and cast the gentles like a fly. 
The fish ranged from 1 to 2 lb. each. Some 
days afterwards someone asked the keeper 
if there were any fish in the Sounds; to which 
he replied, “‘ There were up to a week or so ago, 
when a parson from Norwich came and took 
em all out!” 

ROACH 

These fish, being more widely distributed 

throughout England than rudd, have given us 
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plenty of specimens, though none so large as 
those of the previous fish. A two-pound roach 
is a good fish, and there are not many anglers 
who have been so fortunate as to catch one of 
this size; but there must be some fish bigger 
than this somewhere. Where to Fish has a list 
of a dozen roach over 3 lb. and another dozen 
or more from 2} lb. to 3 lb. This shows what 
some anglers may hope to do in the future, for 
there are as good fish in our rivers as ever came 
out of them. Some of them must be grand fish. 
There is in the club room of the Norwich 
Angling Club in the Royal Hotel, Norwich, 
a roach of 3 lb. 4 oz., caught in the Bure some 
years ago. I have often admired this fish, but 
what a magnificent fish must be the 3 lb. 11 oz. 
caught in Mapperley Reservoir in 1932 by 
Mr. J. Harriman and the 3 lb. 100z. which 
Mr. Cutting caught on Hornsea Mere in 1917, 
with others of 34 and 3 lb. on the same day. 
Among other big roach on record may be 
noticed 3 lb. 60z. from Mapperley Reservoir, 
caught by Mr. Buckley on the same day that he 
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got his 26 lb. carp; a 3 lb. 6 oz. fish caught 
near Nottingham in 1931; and a 3}1]b. taken 
by Mr. W. W. Fennell on the Test on a Mayfly 
in 1929. 

One of the finest catches of roach that I have 
ever known was made in July, 1927, by Mr. J. 
Johnson, a Norwich angler who, fishing from 
3 am. to 8 a.m., caught seventy roach all 
over a pound, the five largest weighing from 
2lb. 44 0z. to 2Ib. 5 0z., in a mill-pool in 
Norfolk. Mr. Johnson was using float tackle 
with two hooks, and frequently caught two fish 
at a time. 

DACE 

There are many anglers who, like me, have 
caught thousands of dace but have never caught 
one of 1 lb. weight, though these fish have been 
taken up to 14 1b. The Kennet has yielded more 
big dace than any other river in England, but 
fine specimens have been caught in Avon and 
Thames. The largest, 1 lb. 8 0z., was caught 
in the Avon by Mr. R. E. Humphrey in 1932, 
but the most remarkable catch is that of the late 
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Mt. H. T. Sheringham, who had five fish over 
1lb., the largest 1 lb. 20z., from the Kennet 
in 1906, all on fly. Other fish over 1 lb. have 
been taken from the Thames, Hertfordshire 
Gade, Yore, Suffolk Stour, Mease, and Trent. 


BLEAK 
One of these fish, 5} oz., is recorded in Where 
to Fish as having been caught by Mr. H. Stubbins 
in the Trent about 1890. 


GUDGEON 
Anything over 3 0z. is a very big gudgeon, 
but fish of 3$0z. and even 40z. have been 
caught in south country rivers. 


If one carefully peruses the foregoing list 
of big fish one is struck by the fact that certain 
waters are productive of certain fish—in other 
words that some waters—and this applies 
particularly to lakes and other enclosed waters— 
hold one kind of fish and another will be full 
of a different kind. In netting ponds in Norfolk to 
supply a change of blood in the broads, I have 
found one pond teeming with roach, another 
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with perch, a third with rudd, while another 
has had nothing but crucian carp. The same 
thing seems to apply, though on a bigger scale, 
to the larger lakes and reservoirs. For instance, 
see what a lot of great bream have been caught in 
Tring Reservoir, enormous carp from Cheshunt 
Reservoir, fine roach from Hornsea Mere and 
Mapperley Reservoir. In the absence of definite 
knowledge one can only presume that these 
different waters have been stocked with different 
fish which have found them conducive to rapid 
growth. In these reservoirs there is no doubt 
that the tremendous amount of mosquito larve 
furnish a fine food for the fishes. Other foods 
may be present too and in the still waters of 
the lake would increase enormously and not 
be liable to be washed away as in rivers. In the 
case of rivers where there is no question of 
stocking particular fish, some must contain 
a wonderful supply of food to produce such 
outstanding results as the Avon in the way of 
chub and the Kennet in its wonderful dace. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FISHERY BOARDS, ASSOCIATIONS, 
AND CLUBS 


It is not intended here to enter into legal 
technicalities or arguments of any kind but to 
give a few hints which may be of value to the 
angler and to let him know a little of where 
he stands regarding his rights. First of all, 
let it be assumed that waters which are tidal 
and navigable may be private but that waters 
which are non-tidal and not navigable are private 
property. The right of fishing in tidal and 
navigable waters is vested in the Crown, 
but the Crown may have granted a right of 
several fishery to some person. The right of 
using a navigable water as a highway does not 
constitute a right to fish. 

In the case of non-tidal and non-navigable 
waters the fishing rights were originally Crown 
property but have been granted to owners of 


the soil as parts of a manor. 
240 
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Therefore, before going fishing in any water, 
if the water is known to belong to any particular 
person, the permission of that person must 
be obtained. If there should be any doubt as 
to pfivate rights, inquiry should be made of 
the clerk to the Fishery Board of the district, 
who would gladly supply the desired infor- 
mation. 

The Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Act, 
1923, has done and is doing an immense amount 
of ‘good by the establishment of Fishery Boards 
all over the country. These Boards have power 
to grant licences to all persons fishing with rod 
and line within their particular district, for the 
purpose of raising funds to protect the fisheries. 
These Boards consist of members appointed 
by local authorities and representative of persons 
fishing with rod and line appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Under 
the Act, the Boards have power to prohibit 
the use of methods detrimental to the fisheries, 
such as otters, snares, spears, and liggers, and 


to regulate the size and mesh of nets which may 
Q 
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be used for certain kinds of fishes, and to prevent 
pollution. Fishery Boards may make by-laws 
as to the annual close season, the size limit 
below which fish may not be taken, and such 
other things as will better protect or improve 
the fisheries within their districts. Fishery 
Boards employ bailiffs whose duty it is to see 
that persons fishing are doing so by the methods 
allowed in the district, that they are provided 
with a proper licence, and that they do not 
retain fish below the standard size. They also 
report to the Clerk of the Board any cases that 
they suspect of illegal fishing or of any pollution 
that they may observe. 

The standard size below which fish may not 
be taken is governed by bye-law and varies 
in different districts. In the Lee it is 18 in. for 
pike; 16in. for barbel; 10 in. for bream, carp 
and chub; 8in. for perch and tench; and 
7in for roach and rudd. In the Trent pike 
18 in., barbel 141in., tench, carp, bream, chub, 
roach, perch, and dace 7in. In Yorkshire rivers 
barbel 12in.; bream, chub, and tench 9g in.; 
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perch, roach, rudd, and 
dace 7in. In the Avon, 
Brue, and Parret districts, 
bteam, carp, chub ro in. ; 
perch 8in.; roach, rudd, 
and dace 6 in. In the 
Norfolk Fishery District, 
pike 211in.; bream, carp, 
tench, and perch 8 in.; 
roach, rudd, and dace 6 in. 
All these measurements are 
the anatomical length of the 
fish, that is, from nose to 
the fork of the tail. It is a 
good plan to cut a piece of 
rin. wide lath to a length 
of 9 inches ; cut a V in one 
end 1 inch deep for the fork 
of the tail, and mark lines 
across the lath at 8 inches 
and 6 inches from the apex 
of the V, or of a size corre- 
sponding to the standard 
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of the district. Fish can quickly be measured 
by laying them on the lath and returned to the 
water without injury if they are under size. 
The statutory close season for freshwater 
fish is from the 14th March to 16th June, but 
this is variable so long as the period is not less 
than ninety-three days ; so that we find the dates 
a little different in some places, as, for instance, 
in the Yorkshire Fishery district, where it is 
from 28th February to 31st May. In the Norfolk 
Fishery district fishing is permitted on Easter 
Bank Holiday and the three preceding days and 
on Whit-Monday and the two preceding days. 
Licence duties for fishing for freshwater fish 
vary from 15. to 35. 6d. for the year and 3d. to 
6d. for one day. In some districts weekly licences 
are issued and in some others week-end licences. 
These ate for single rod and line, so if it is desired 
to fish with two rods it will be necessary to 
take out either two licences or a licence for two 
rods. All licences for fishing for freshwater 
fish expire on the 31st December in each year. 
It may be noted that in some fishing districts 
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no licences are necessary for fishing for 
freshwater fish though the statutory close time 
is duly observed, as, for example, the Thames 
and Lee. 

At the present time the thing that engages 
the attention of Fishery Boards most is the 
prevention of pollution. Effluents from factories 
of all kinds have to be watched, the drainage 
from towns, from tarred roads, and many other 
sources have to be guarded against. To do this 
frequent tests are made as to the oxygen and 
nitrogen content of the water, as if the oxygen 
saturation falls below a certain figure the fishes 
are suffocated, while if the nitrogen exceeds 
certain limits they are poisoned. Beet sugar 
factories were the greatest menace a short time 
ago, but recent improvements have made a vast 
difference and their effluents now should be 
quite innocuous. 

Diseases, more particularly in salmon districts, 
have to be watched for, and in the event of an 
epidemic the dead fishes have to be removed 
from the water and burned or buried. 
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Freshwater fishes, #.e. coarse fish, are not very 
liable to epidemics, but a source of anxiety in 
some districts is the presence of internal parasites 
such as tapeworm in bream. Thank goodness 
we have not yet been invaded by that creature 
which was first seen in Germany in 1912, the 
Fur-handed or Mittened Crab, and I trust that 
we may never have the villainous thing in the 
British Isles. It is something like our edible 
crab in appearance but the carapace is circular 
instead of oval, and the distinguishing feature 
is a mat of fur on the top of each of the big claws. 
It spawns in the sea and the young crabs find 
their way up the rivers and live there, except 
during the the periodic migration, for the rest 
of their lives. 

These crabs have played havoc with the 
freshwater fisheries of Germany. They eat into 
the fishermen’s nets and destroy the fish in 
them or allow them to escape through the 
holes they make, and they bore into the banks 
of the rivers to such an extent that the banks 
are destroyed to the width of a metre a year. 
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Recently they have invaded all the coasts of the 
Baltic opposite Germany and are now found in 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, and Holland. It is 
hoped that the Germans, with their usual thorough 
way of doing things, will find a way of coping 
with the creatures, and it is still more to be hoped, 
from our own point of view, that these crabs 
will not find their way across the North Sea 
to our shores. 

Another work, which is not strictly the duty 
of a Fishery Board but which may be undertaken 
for the benefit of the fishery, is the destruction 
of weeds, more particularly those of minute 
size known as alge. The cutting of strong 
growing weeds is generally undertaken by River 
Commissioners in the case of tidal and navigable 
waters and by riparian owners in the case of 
ptivate waters. The destruction of alge by 
chemical means should only be undertaken 
by persons experienced in such matters, otherwise 
the fish may be killed as well as the alge. Where 
waters can be treated chemically and the work 
is done in a proper manner, flannel weed, which 
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is such a nuisance where it abounds, may be 
thoroughly eradicated without destroying even 
the minute creatures in the water which con- 
stitute the food of fishes. For instance, a lake 
which is so choked with alge that it is impossible 
to row a boat across, much less fish in it, may 
with skilful treatment be rendered entirely clear 
of the pest in three weeks’ time. 

The Fishery Boards of the country are doing 
great work in improving th fisheries for the 
benefit of all fishermen, and it is the duty of 
every angler to do his utmost to help them in 
their work wherever possible. When he goes 
fishing in a fresh district he should first take 
out a fishery board licence and inquire at the 
place of issue whether the fishing is free, whether 
he has to get leave or to pay a fishing association 
for a ticket for the water. In some parts of 
England all the waters are controlled by associa- 
tions who rent the water from the owners, 
provide water bailiffs, and stock the waters 
regularly, reimbursing themselves by members’ 
subscriptions or the issue of day, weekly, and 
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monthly tickets. If there is such an association 
in the district in which the angler resides, he 
should of coutse join it and participate in 
the benefits which are to be derived from 
such a body, and it may be even advisable to 
join the local association when on a fishing 
holiday. To be a member gives one the feeling 
of comradeship with other anglers whom one 
meets and, what is more, encourages that feeling 
among the other fellows when they know that 
you ate “one of them”. Moreover, most free 
watets in this country are so overfished that, 
in many districts, joining an association is the 
only thing to do to get any sport. It is only 
in eastern England that free fishing is really 
good, and there it zs really good. In fact the 
Norfolk Broad district is the best coarse fishing 
in the country, and the fens of Cambridgeshire 
and Lincoln run a good second; the waters 
of this latter district, however, are not all free, 
for instance, the King’s Lynn Angling Associa- 
tion has part of the Middle Level drain. 

Among the larger anglers’ associations may be 
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mentioned the Birmingham Anglers’ Associa- 
tion, which has 60 miles of river available to 
members paying 5s. a year; the Leeds and 
District Amalgamated Society of Anglers ; 
Leicester and District Anglers’ Association, 
with waters on the Soar and Wreake, and the 
Nottingham and District Federation of Angling 
Societies which controls part of the Trent. 

In some districts where there is no association, 
there probably will be a club which hires some 
water to which the visiting angler can get an 
introduction, in which he will get some excellent 
fishing, far better where it is confined to a few 
than where the fishing has to be shared by a 
larger number of sportsmen. 

At some places there are hotels which cater 
for anglers, and either own or hire rights of 
fishing which they preserve for their visitors. 
Some of these are really good and sport may 
be relied on—a notable example of this is the 
Royal Sands Hotel which controls Slapton Ley 
in Devonshire, a large lake well stocked with 
pike, rudd, and perch. There are others, however, 
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and it will be well for the angler contemplating 
a holiday to make proper inquiries as to the 
extent and productivity of the water said to be 
attached to the hotel. This will frequently 
prevent disappointment. There can be nothing 
more annoying to a keen angler, anxious to try 
“pastures new”, than to find that after the 
expense and trouble of preparing everything, 
and a long journey, the water is polluted and 
bare of fish, or for some other reason is not 
worth fishing in. [have known of severalinstances 
of this kind of thing, in fact I was nearly “ had ” 
myself on one occasion. In answer to a news- 
paper advertisement, I went over to inspect 
and found that the advertiser had some meadows 
which ran along a river, but I was fortunate 
enough to meet a keeper who told me that the 
fishing was reserved to the squire and that any 
petson found fishing would be prosecuted. 
On the other hand, some friends of mine went 
for a holiday to a farm-house with a nice little 
stream near by and had the time of their lives. 
They caught no end of roach and perch, a few 
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trout, and had the good fortune to kill a 14 lb. 
salmon on a phantom minnow intended for the 
perch. 


*‘ Since the days of Izaak Walton, the angler 
has been known for a philosopher, lured to 
contemplation and quiet by the rippling ofastream 
which spreads its lore for him like a book of 
pictures whose pages unfold themselves. . . 
thousands of city workers find refreshment upon 
the banks of canals and streams from which each 
may sometimes take home a fish, but far more 
often something better still—health and a quiet 
mind.” (Dr. Kathleen E. Carpenter, in Life 
in Inland Waters.) 
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